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Education 


Books for Sale. 


Books Wanted 





EUILLY, PARIS.—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 

to study French and to continue their Education 

in all branches ; excellent visiting masters.— Address 

till September 15, c/o F. J. CocHRAN, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 





SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 








Appointments Vacant 





yy Beers SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltd. 

217. PICCADILLY, W, to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once, 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost. 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is pre to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, RopertT Sutton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


NEY LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 

account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
Containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations ; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J. POOLE & CO. oe 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books itt our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 











eg 13 Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application, Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 








Art 


AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrry, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


HOLMAN HUNT’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. 
;:XHIBITION of the Collected Works of 
. Holman Hunt, O.M., D.C.L. Now 
open, ro till 6. 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square. 














OOD COPY OF ARCHZOLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GOULDEN, § St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 








Typewriting 





YPEWRITING (all branches), Notes, 

Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
tod. 1000 ‘words. Trials solicited. — Miss 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





QUEEN’S HALL 


PROMENADE CONGERTS 
Every Evening at 8 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 


Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Wcop. 


IS., 2S., 3S., 58., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the a Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 


RoBerT Newman, Manager. 
ee 








Hotel 


O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

ted. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy ; ree highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith 





YPEWRITING (high class), clergyman's 

daughter; testimonials; several years’ ex- 

perience, Higher Cambridge certificate. 1od. 1000 
words, Miss Apa Moors, Duffield, Derby. 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row), 





R#YS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea —Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is neéded. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








MR. ROBERT SUTTON, 
Publisher, 
TI AVING Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientifie, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 
Is prepared to arrange for the issue of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at most reasonable cost. 
Books illustrated by the ‘‘Suttonelle” Gias 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants, 
MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 
Accounts verified by a Chartered Accountant s 
Certificate. 
43 The Exchange, 
Southwark Street, S.E. 








Sa nal tegarle pp promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1ooo words. Spécimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





ABERYATWYTH. — THE UEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered ‘os the ona gi inds, Terms 
moderate, on application.—_W. H. Patmgr, 
Proprietor, 





YPEWRITING.—Authors, MSS., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, ) ae accu- 

rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi- 

monials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 











4 Ys BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 

W. H. Smith and Son’s October Catalogue 
containing some 7000 titles embracing all Branches 
of Literature showing reductions of 30 per cent. to 
80 per cent : is now ready, and will be sent post free 
to any part of the world on application to 
W. H. Smitn & Son’s Lisrary, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. We have the largest combined 
stock in the world of Second-Hand and New 
Remainder Works, 
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NOTE.—Fui/ particulars of the following and many other important New Books will be sent post free on application to 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, etc. 
The Philippine Islands. A Political, Ethno- 


eartied, Social, and Commercial History of the Philippine Archipelago, em- 
racing the whole period of Spanish Rule, with an Account of the succeeding 

By JOHN FORMAN, F.R,G.S. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 


The First Annexation of the Transvaal. By 
W. }. LEYDS, LL.D., formerly State Secretary of the South African Republic. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Society in the Country House. Anecdotal 


Records of Six Centuries. By T. H.S. ESCOTT, Author of “ King Edward and 
his Court,” etc, With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, B 


in my Life on Land and Sea. 
Commander J. W. GAMBIER, RN. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Studies in Biography. By Sir Spencer Wat- 


POLE, K.C.B., Author of ‘‘ History of England from 1815,” “ Life of Lord John 


Russell,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
The Lombard Communes. By W. F. But er, 


Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, Cork. With Map and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Court Beauties of Old Whitehall. By W. R. H. 


TROWBRIDGE, Author of “A Girl of the Multitude,” etc. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and manv other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


The Life of Auguste Rodin. By Frepericx 


LAWTON, With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


A Literary History of the English People. 
Vol. II. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR. I. By J.J. 
JUSSERAND. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


. . . ie . 

A Literary History of Persia, from Firdawsi 

UNTIL SA’DI (a.p. 1000-1290). By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 

F.B.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Sir Thomas Adams Professor of Arabic, 
and sometime Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 


’ . a8 
Napoleon's Last Voyages. Being the Diaries 
ot Admiral Sir THOMAS USHER, R.N., K.C.B. (on board the Undaunted), 
and JOHN R. GLOVER, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on board the 
Northumberland). _New Edition. With Introduction and Notes. By J. 
HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of ‘‘Life of Napoleon I.,” “ Napoleonic 
Studies,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


. . - . 7 
A Revolutionary Princess: Christina Belgio- 
joso-Trivulzio, her Life and Times (1808-1871). By H. REMSEN WHITE- 
OUSE, Author of “ The Collapse of the Kingdom of Naples,” “ The Life 
of Amadeus of Savoy,” etc. Commendatore dell’ Ordine dei Santi Maurizio e 
ag With Photogravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. cloth. 


St. Stephen's in the Fifties. By E. M. Wurry. 
With an Introduction by JUSTIN MeCARTHY, Author of “ A History of Our 
pw J Times,” and Notes by H.M. WILLIAMS. With Frontispiece, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 

Heroines of French Society in the Court, the 
REVOLUTION, THE EMPIRE, AND THE RESTORATION. By Mrs. 
BEARNE, Author of ‘‘ Queen of Napoleon's Court,” “ Early Valois Queens,” 
etc. With many Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, 
Dublin, its History and Fortunes, 1§91-1660, By Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. 
With a New Frontispiece and Preface. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

A Short History of American Literature. By 


HENRY A. BEERS. With Portraits. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


.* . .* 

AShort History of Jewish Literature, from 
THE FALL OF THE TEMPLE (70 c.s.) TO THE ERA OF EMANCIPATION 
(1708 c.e.). By ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A,, Reader in Rabbinic Literature 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


A Short History of Wales. By Owen Epwarps, 
Lecturer on Modern History at Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “ The Story 
of Wales,” etc. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Horse: A Guide to its Anatomy for 


Artists. tro Drawings (Reproduced by Photo-Lithography) by HERMANN 
DITTRICH, with Explanatory Notes by Prof. ELLENBERGER and Prof. 
BAUM. In Portfolio, quarto. 


The Psychology and Training of the Horse. 


By Count EUGENIO MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


. 4 
International Law as Interpreted during the 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By F. E. SMITH, M.P., B.C.L., formerly Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, and Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, 
and N. W. SIBLEY, LL.M., Trin. H. Cant.,Barristers-at-Law. Roy. 8vo, cloth, 
Second Edition. Revised and Reset. 


The National Liberal Federation, from its 
COMMENCEMENT TO THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1906. By R. 


SPENCE WATSON, LL.D., President of the Federation, 1890-1902. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece from a Portrait by Sir GEORGE REID. Crown 


American Insular Government. 


8vo, cloth. 


. . 

Retaliatory Duties. By H. Dretzet, Professor 
at the University of Bonn. Translated by D. W. SIMON, D.D., and W. 
ag tg BRIGSTOCKE, Member of the Unionist Free Trade Club. Crown 
vo, cloth, 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 


4 
Rambles on the Riviera. By Epwarp Srras- 
en F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon, Professor of Botany at the University cf Bonn, 
With 87 Coloured illustrations by LOUISE REUSCH. Translated from the 
German by O. and B. COMERFORD-CASEY. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Romantic Cities of Provence. By Mona Cairn, 


Author of “The Pathway of the Gods,” etc. Illustrated with Sketches by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and EDWARD M. SYNGE. Small royal 8vo, cloth. 


Carpathian to Pindus: Pictures of Rou- 
MANIAN COUNTRY LIFE. By TEREZA STRATILESCO. With 2 
Maps and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Uganda to Khartoum. Life and Adventures 


on the Upper Nile. By ALBERT B. LLOYD. With a Preface by VICTOR 
BUXTON. With a Map and 8: Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth. 


From Charing Cross to Delhi. By S. PARNELL 


KERR. With 65 Hlustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Saunterings in Spain—Barcelona, Madrid, 


TOLEDO, CORDOVA, SEVILLE, GRANADA. By Major-General SEYMOUR. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Canada To-Day. By J. A. Hosson, Author 
¢ me Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” “ Imperialism,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 


THE MODERN ADVENTURE SERIES. 
In Search of El Dorado. A Wanderer’s Ex- 


riences. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction 
y Admiral MORESBY. With 32 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth 


True Tales of Mountain Adventure. By Mrs. 


AUBREY LE BLOND (Mrs. Main). With many Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays. By the 


Hon. ALBERT S. G, CANNING, Author of ‘‘ History in Scott’s Novels,” 
“* Shakespeare Studied in Eight Plays,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


On Art and Artists. By Max Norpav. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth. 


Bards of the Gael and Gall: Examples of 
the Poetic Literature of Erinn, done into English after the Metres and Modes of 
the Gael. By GEORGE SIGERSON, M.D., F.R.U.I. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

Old German Love Songs. Translated from the 
Minnesinger of the Twelfth—Fourteenth Centuries. By F. C. NICHOLSON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 4 

The Sanitary Evolution of London. By ENRY 
peo. L.C.C., Author cf “The Platform, its Rise and Progress,” etc. 

rge crown 8vo, cloth. . 

Chats on Old Prints. By ArtHur Haypen, 
Author of “Chats on Oid China,” “Chats on Old Furniture,” etc. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and 70 Full Page Plates. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 

Chats on Costume: a Practical Guide to 
HISTORIC DRESS. By G. WOOLISCROFT RHEAD, R.E., A.R.C.A, Lond. 
Author of “‘A Handbook of Etching,” “The Treatment of Drapery in Art,” 
“ Studies in Plant Form,” “The Principles of Design,” etc. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 

The Power of Character, and other Studies. 
By Lady ELPHINSTONE, With a Preface by Canon J.G. TETLBY. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 


The Best Plays of George Farquhar. Edited, 
and with an Introduction, by WILLIAM ARCHER. On thin paper with 
Frontispiece, small crown 8vo, (‘‘ Mermaid Series.”’) 


How to Buy a Business. A Guide to the 
Purchase of Retail and other Businesses, Professional Practices, etc. With a 
Chapter on Partnership. By A.W. BROMLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Vocations for Our Sons. By Joun W. Hicks, 


F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
The Story of the Amulet. By E. Nessirt, 


Author of “ The Treasure Seekers,” etc. With 48 Illustrations by H. R. 
MILLAR. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Welsh Fairy Book. By W. JENKYN 


THOMAS. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Lady Noggs, Peeress. By Epcar Jepson, 
Author of “ The Admirable Tinker.”” Children’s Edition. (Fourth Impression). 
With 16 Illustrations by LEWIS BAUMER. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Adventures of a Dodo. By G. E. Farrow, 


Author of “The Wallypug of Why,” et. With 7o Illustrations by WILL 
POGANY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
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NOVELS by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs, CRAIGIE), NORA CHESSON, W. H. HUDSON, IRVING BACHELLER, E. NESBIT, ALICE and 
CLAUDE ASKEW, LADY TROUBRIDGE, K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, J. S. FLETCHER, and others. 


MAP S —A NEW CATALOGUE of the Small Scale ORDNANCE SURVEY and GEOLOGICAL MAPS is NOW READY. Post free on application to 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Apbetrut Terrace, Lonpon, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


‘*& NONCONFORMIST minister, who renounced his 
ministry and took to journalism, told me that the motive 
of his change was that he desired to ‘ preach to a wider 
congregation.’”” We take the sentence from a book that 
has plenty of stories as good and many better, Mr. George 
W. E. Russell’s ‘‘ Social Silhouettes’ (Smith, Elder), s.v. 
‘The Journalist.’”” That minister had the genuine love of 
power. He gave up, we do not doubt it, a great deal of 
personal adulation, a constant opportunity for display in 
the public eye, many tea-parties, slippers and presents of 
game, and the comforting monsitrari digito in the streets 
of his cure, and took instead the nameless, retired, imper- 
sonal influence of the journalist—the reality of power for 
its shadow. Congregations love their preacher and care 
nothing for what he says : the world cares nothing for the 
journalist, but hangs upon his message. 


It is the love of power, not, as Mr. Russell says, the 
“cacoethes praedicandi—that earnest desire to exhort, 
reprove, instruct and edify—” which leads eight journal- 
ists out of ten into their uncomfortable, august profession. 
The ninth is attracted by what he thinks an easy way of 
making an income (and perhaps there are few easier ways 
than being an average art-critic, reviewer, or—but for 
the hours and the atmosphere—dramatic critic) ; the tenth 
by curiosity and the love of variety. But, among the 
higher rank of journalists, the love of power is the secret. 
He knows that what he says or allows to besaid will have 
immense weight with the public; and that is true of all 
journalists, from the novel-reviewer on a provincial weekly 
to the Editor of the Times. Few of the public know his 
name ; fewer still know him by sight; the meanest has, to 
quote Mr. Russell again, his “ position as opinion-former 
in the neighbourhood of ——” 


Power, of course, for a purpose, not merely for self- 
gratification—the power of speaking the truth in the most 
effective manner possible. We have always found that the 
genuine journalist, the man of experience and weight, has 
an objection to signing his name to an article. Young 
or inexperienced men are not unnaturally eager to sign. 
The genuine journalist, the lover of real power, knows 
that to sign his name is to lessen the weight of his opinion. 
The man who signs his article ceases to be the voice of 
Truth and Judgment and becomes an individual author, 
with eccentricities and prejudices to be allowed for, and 
spay some affectation of omniscience to be sneered at 

y a fickle and easily bored public. 


That love of power is often tasted for the first time at 
hool, as Mr. Russell observes. Who that edited or con- 
tributed to his school-paper but thrilled at the power of 


dictating, unknown, to his fellows on all subjects, from 


Ecclesiastical Patronage and the Rival Claims of Literature 
and Science (to take two of our author’s instances) to the 
right position of the cap on the head or the need of better 

‘fielding in the Eleven? One of the greatest joys ever 
experienced by the present writer came to him on the day 
after he had published in his school paper a brief epigram 
“n verse (which he still believes to have been rather clever) 
© 1 certain exalted personages who had given up wearing 
tail-coats on Sundays:—he heard one of his victims 
inquiring ae for the author of the gibe. The con- 
sciousness of power glowed within him. No Dumasian 
General of the Jesuits “ was in it”! And in telling the 
story he is not sacrificing his anonymity, for he is prob- 
ably the only person alive who remembers the epigram 
or the incident. 


The writer of an interesting article on ‘“‘ The Sea 
Shanty,” in The Yachting Monthly is of opinion that the 
name is rightly so spelt, not “chanty.” The French 
sailor, he says, was never very great at singing ; it is from 
negro and American and Canadian sailor-men that the 
‘shanty ’’ comes; and the derivation of its name is from 
the “shanty” in which the lumber-men—even great 
singers—lived, not from “‘ chantez.” Theauthor declares 
that the word was always spelt with an “‘s”’ until twenty 

ears ago, when the ‘“‘ shanty” was already nearly gone. 

t is a curious thing that the word “shanty” does not 
occur in the New English Dictionary. The nearest thing 
to it is ‘‘Chantier,” described as “Canadian French’ 
from F. chantier, the slip on which ships are built, a dock- 
yard, or wood-yard, a “ place where one sleeps, place 
where one puts certain things to store them or to work 
them,” a log-hut, a shanty. But if chantier and “ shanty ”’ 
are the same, the c”’ is as correct as the “ s.” 


Be it as it may, chanties are very old, as old, the 
writer believes, as sailing-ships. The earliest known 
British chanty occurs in ‘‘The Complaynt of Scotland” 
(circ. 1450) where we find: “ Hou, hou, pulpela, pulpela, 
boulena, boulena’’—in other words ‘‘ Haul the bowline.” 
It does not seem to mean much ; and it — means ver 
little less than later chanties. They must be distinguished, 
of course, from naval ballads: the chanty is merely the 
song sung in pulling at a rope, and the object of it is to 
provide a pleasanter way of setting the time than merely : 
“ One, two, three!”” The words that fill up the intervals 
scarcely matter. 


Here is an ancient British chanty, in which it will be 
noticed that the singer cries ‘‘Cheer’ly man” just as the 
bo’sun in The Tempest cried “‘ Cheerly my hearts!” 


O Nancy Dawson, hi oh! 
Cheer'ly, man ! 

She’s got a notion, hi oh! 
Cheer'ly, man! 

For our old bo’sun, hi oh! 
Cheer’ly, man, oh ! 
Hauley hioh ! 
Cheer'’ly man ! 


The next verse deals with Sally Rackett who “ pawned 
my old jacket, She’s got the ticket ’—‘‘ and so on,” says 
the author of the article, ‘‘ through a number of ladies.” 


A large number of sea-shanties originated in Yankee 
sailing-packets, especially those of the famous Black Ball 
Line. Where did Stevenson get his ‘‘ Sixteen men on the 
dead man’s chest, Heave-ho and a bottle of rum!” ? 
That is a chanty in form, and a better one than most. 
But this negro chanty is amusing: 

O, de worl’ was made in six days and ended on de seven, 


Ah-He! Ah-Ho! are you mos’ done? 
But accordin’ to de contrac’ it orter been eleven ; 





So clear de track, let de bulgine run, 
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To my hie-rig-a-jig and a low back ca 
Ah-He! Ah-Ho! etc. 

With Liza Lee all on my knee ; 
O, clear de track, etc. 


Then follow some more Biblical verses, such as these: 


Lil’ David was the boss when he finis’ up Goliah, 
But he play it pooty low down on ole man Uriah. 


Daniel in de den done sleep all de night, 
Never mind de lions nor de tiger not a mite. 


ape was a hungry man ’cos he eat de whale, 
e manage very well till he come to de tail. 


York House, Twickenham, which is to be sold this 
month, once belonged to Lord Clarendon, who lived there 
when the king was at Hampton Court, and tradition says 
that he used to write in the garden. Later, it passed into 
the possession of the Mrs. Damer whose name appears 
frequently in Horace Walpole’s letters. She thought him 
“the most amiable man in the world and the most agree- 
able,’”’ while he loved her as his own child. Mrs. Damer 
wrote Latin like Pliny and studied Greek, but she is best 
known for her talent for sculpture. Two marble kittens 
that she carved had such a lifelike air that Horace 
Walpole used to talk to them. One of the wings of York 
House was turned into a museum for her busts and her 
mother’s worsted work. 


Another interesting person whose name is associated 
with York House is Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who created 
much excitement in his day. A Hindoo in search of a 
creed, he travelled to “the country of three hundred 
religions and one sauce,’’ and soon became the lion of 
London drawing-rooms. Sir Alexander Johnston, who 
then lived at Twickenham, often invited him to York 
House ; and here it was that he planned a book in which 
two Brahmins, standing on the garden-terrace, were 
supposed to be discussing the relative merits of British 
and Hindoo civilisation. Their conclusion was that owing 
to the great facilities for intercourse that existed between 
the two countries the Hindoo would soon be the equal of 
the Britisher in science and art and the knowledge of 

overnment. The book was not published, owing to the 

ajah’s death in 1833. 


While the modern compilers of collections of verse have 
often the courage to include contemporary poets, the 
school anthologist is not infrequently too much of an 
archeologist. He trusts to time rather than to taste to 

uide him in his relations, with the result that his flori- 
egium is really a herbarium. This is not the fault of 
Mrs. P, A. Barnett’s ‘Golden Numbers” (Longmans) for 
boys and girls in their teens. A bare third of the book is 
composed of what we may call “ immortelles,” poems by 
Byron, Gray, Shakespeare and the like. The rest of her 
garland is formed of fresh-gathered flowers from living 
poets such as Newbolt, Kipling, Bridges, Yeats, or from 
those who are still with us in spirit, Arnold, Browning 
and Tennyson. Thisis only as it should be. Why rob 
the young generation of a knowledge-of those poets who 
are nearest to them in thought and feeling? There 
appears to be an unwritten law of the school that a poet 
must wait a certain number of years for due canonisation. 
Thus Tennyson and Browning may be described as being 
at the beatification stage, while Byron and Shakespeare 
have attained the full rights of sainthood. 


The French Government, after publishing a large num- 
ber of bulky tomes on the contents of the Exhibition of 
1900, has now issued the first volume of a new series 
entitled “ The balance-sheet of the century,” which enu- 
merates the principal achievements of most of the civilised 
countries of the world in education, science, art, literature, 
and music. In the literature section the first entry under 
England is Godwin, the author of the “loveless novel,’’ 
."Caleb Williams,” and the last is poor ‘‘ Mrs. Ward,” who 
is described as ‘‘a popular success,” The lives of great 





writers in half a dozen lines are never very inspiring or 
suggestive, and some, like Keats, come off with only one 
line. On the other hand, Thomas Moore, the banjo poet, 
and Mr. Gosse are allotted as many as nine. Mr. Alfred 
Austin has six; while Macaulay, a prime favourite 
with the French, is limited to five. Mr. Hardy is sum- 
marily disposed of in three words; Mr. Meredith, with six 
lines to his credit, is more liberally treated. No mention 
is made of Oscar Wilde, whose Salome is very well known 
in Paris, nor of Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. H. G. Wells, or 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


In art the section is inevitably affected and cramped by 
the “ policy of grab”’ adopted by the official party, who 
appropriated the lion’s share of the space allotted to 
English exhibitors. Among contemporary artists Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir George Reid, and Messrs. 
Davis, Forbes, Lorrimer and Orchardson are singled out. 
Then follows a curious list of orthodox painters, Leader, 
East, Wyllie, Cameron, Aumonier, North, Clausen. The 
list in scu'pture is more comprehensive. So is that in 
etching, except that the name of Strang is omitted. No 
name is cited in the paragraph devoted to architecture. 
England’s contribution to the theatre is dealt with in less 
than two lines. Says the author: “I have only spoken 
incidentally of the theatre (when dealing with English 
literature). It is, in fact, a weak — with our neigh- 
bours.” He has not spoken at all of English music, 
though even Belgium, Denmark, and Finland are noticed. 
This is rather surprising, for, though Sir Edward Elgar 
was unknown abroad belote 1g00, the same can hardly be 
said of Sir Hubert Parry, at least so far as Germany is 
concerned. 


Conspicuous on the principal table in the news-room of 
the well-equipped Public Library of Inverness is a huge 
Family Bible, ‘‘ presented,” according to an inscription on 
its a page, “‘ by Councillor W. Gunn, 18th July, 
1891.’ The library is probably unique in the possession 
of such a volume; and the twelve-page life of Rev. Dr. 
John Brown of Haddington, with which it opens, followed 
by that divine’s eighty pages of introduction, with blank 
pages, too, for family records and portraits, do not bear 
marks of frequent handling. ‘ Brown of Haddington,” as 
the once famous commentator was termed, was the 
ancestor of the beloved physician to whom we are 
indebted for “‘Rab and his Friends” and “ Marjorie 
Fleming,’ and in the early decades of last century his 
Bible was a treasured possession in many Scottish house- 
holds, 


Though we have closed the correspondence on the word 
“like ” as a conjunction, we may be permitted to refer to 
the quotation from Burns: 

Or like the snow falls in the river 

A moment white—then melts for ever, 
which has been brought forward as an instance of that 
use of “like.’”” The author of an article on Burns in the 
ACADEMY of January 20, 1906, quoted the verse, and 
printed the words “‘ snow-falls ’’ with the hyphen, follow- 
ing the Globe edition. This roused a protest froma corre- 
spondent, who declared that either the “‘ like” =“ as,” or 
the relative ‘“‘that’” had dropped out. Another corre- 
spondent now writes to protest that the words ought to 
have the hyphen, and that they make a compound sub- 
stantive. The structure of the whole stanza would be 
more perfect were it so: on the other hand, “ melts” in 
the singular will not tally with “snow-falls”’ in the plural. 
The authority of Burns on a point of grammar, is not, in 
any case, of much weight. 


All members of the Classical Association will regret that 
the President, Lord Curzon, is unable to address the 
General Meeting of the Association in Manchester on the 
12th of this month. As it is, the meeting will be presided 
over by the Master of the Rolls, who was 
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President of the Association; and Mr. Justice Kennedy 
(Vice-President) will deliver an address. Amongst other 
interesting matters to be discussed is the Report of the 
Committee on the Pronunciation of Latin and Greek, and 
the following Resolution will be moved: ‘That the 
Classical Association recommends for adoption the changes 
of Latin Pronunciation approved by the Pronunciation 
Committee and by the Philological Societies of Oxford 
and Cambridge.”’ There is great hope that, as the result 
of the energetic action of the Classical Association, 
uniformity of pronunciation may soon be secured, for 
Latin at least, in our schools and Universities. 


The Book sales are on us again. Messrs. Hodgson and 
Co. announce their first sale for Octoberg, and three follow- 
ing days. The principal lots to be disposed of are a fine 
copy of the engravings from the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, all Proofs or Proofs before Letters, Claude’s 
Liber Veritatis, original edition, Proof Plates, Goupil’s 
Historical Monographs, 9 vols., Gould’s Monograph of the 
Trochilide or Humming Birds, 5 vols. imperial folio. The 
Folk Lore Society’s Publications, 51 vols., Zoological 
Society’s Proceedings, 1868-92. First editions of Scott’s 
“Waverley” and “ Tales of My Landlord,” Cussans’ “‘ His- 
tory of Hertfordshire”’ and many other important books 
on Art, Natural History, topography and travel. 


The following are among forthcoming events : 


The Classical Association : Manchester Meeting, October 11-13. 

Medical my 4 of London, October 8. Annual Meeting and Intro- 
ductory Address by the President. 

University of London: October 9, 11 A.M. Professor Priebsch's 
first lecture on ‘‘German Religious Poetry of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries,’’ October 8, 4 p.m. Professor Robertson's first 
lecture on ‘German Literary Criticism from Opitz to Schiller.” 
October 8 at 5 P.M. Professor Carveth Read's first lecture on “ The 
History of Modern Philosophy.” 

Leicester Galleries: Saturday, October 6, 
Exhibition opens. 

Queen's Hall. First Symphony Concert, November 3. To be fol- 
lowed by Concerts on November 17, December 1 and 15, January 19, 
February 2 and 16, and March 2. 

The Society of Artists At Work are now holding an Exhibition 
of Arts and Handicrafts at the Grafton Galleries, which will close on 
October 13. 

Messrs, Puttick and Simpson: October 5. Sale of the Bartlett 
— other collections of Pottery and Porcelain, and other works 
of art, 

Messrs, Hodgson : Sale of Books, as above. 


LITERATURE 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY 


The Treasury of Sacred Song. Selections from the English 
Lyrical poets of four centuries. By F. T. Patorave. 
(Frowde, 2s. 6d. net.) 


PALGRAVE’s “ Treasury of Sacred Song,” a new edition of 
which has just been published, contains some faults of 
detail which it is useless to mention now, since the author 
is dead and cannot mend them; but, on the whole, it is a 
good selection and gives a just idea of the quality of our 
sacred poetry. That sacred poetry may be roughly divided 
into two classes, the poetry of private devotion and the 
poetry of public worship. In both these classes our sacred 
poetry is inferior to our secular; but in the second class, 
which mainly consists of hymns, the inferiority is extreme. 
Some poems of private devotion have been written by 
Herbert and Vaughan and Crashaw and Christina Rossetti 
which are of the highest excellence; but of our hymns 
very few have been written by great poets, and still fewer 
have any pretensions to be called great poetry. We 
might have expected that the nineteenth ~— with its 
great secular poetry, and with its revival of religion and 
particularly of the ceremonial of worship, would have 
produced finer hymns than the eighteenth; but on the 
contrary its hymns have been as inferior to those of the 
eighteenth century as its secular poetry has been superior. 
The most famous of all its hymns, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
1s not really a hymn at all, but an expression of private 
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devotion and of the experience of one particular mind ; 
and this is true also of most of the better poems of our 
time which are used as hymns. In fact, the art of hymn- 
writing, never very flourishing in our literature, seems to 
be dying out; and it is worth while to inquire why this 
should be. 

Palgrave in his introduction quotes from Dr. Johnson a 
| mage to the effect that religion is not a proper theme 
or poetry. ‘The ideas of Christian theology,” said 
Johnson, “are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for 
fiction, and too majestic for ornament.” Palgrave does 
not agree with this opinion, and the facts are against it, 
even if we suppose Johnson to have meant only that the 
dogmas of religion cannot be expressed in poetry. Here, 
for instance, are two verses from Crashaw on the dogma 
of the Incarnation, verses which are not quoted in Pal- 
gtave’s work, but which prove that a poet can make the 
most splendid try out of a dogma when it stirs his 
imagination and his emotions: 


That the great Angel-blinding Light should shrink 
His blaze, to shine in a poor shepherd’s eye ; 
That the unmeasured God so low should sink, 
As prisoner in a few poor rags to lie ; 
That from His mother’s breast He milk should drink, 
Who feeds with nectar Heaven's fair | ; 
That a vile manger His low bed should prove 
Who thunders on a throne of stars above, 


That He, Whom the Sun serves, should faintly peep 
Through clouds of infant flesh: that He, the old 
Eternal Word, should be a child, and weep : 
That He Who made the fire should fear the cold : 
That Heaven's high Majesty His Court should keep 
In a clay-cottage by each blast controll’d. 
That Glory’s self should serve our griefs and fears, 
And free Eternity submit to years, 


It would be a strange thing indeed if the dogmas and 
events of our religion made no appeal to our imagination ; 
and that idea of Johnson’s, that there is something im- 
pious in the use of art as a means of expressing devotion, 
was never heard of when men were most devout and had 
most joy in their devotion. If we are told to hold it about 
poetry, we must hold it about all the otherarts. We must 
say that the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, the paintings 
of Fra Angelico, the sacred music of Palestrina and 
Handel and Bach and Mozart are all presumptuous and 
misconceived. But there is, or ought to be, no need to 
argue the point now. Johnson’s esthetics are not ours, 
and his opinions are more likely to be despised when right 
than accepted when wrong. But it may be said that great 
hymns are not written because poets cannot write for a 
congregation of worshippers, cannot give their powers to the 
expression of common thoughts or commonemotions. Yet 
the facts again are against this theory. There are noble 
Latin hymns. There are a few noble English ones, such as 
Cowper's “ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” Also, the 
greatest poetry of all is usually an expression of thoughts 
and emotions common to all men; and if we look to the 
other arts, we shall see that they have all been able to 
express a devotion not private but congregational. In 
fact all the noble art of the Middle Ages was of this 
character; and the art of that time which dominated and 
controlled all the other arts, the art of architecture, 
reached the greatest height to which it has ever attained 
in the expression of a congregational devotion. We may 
be sure that it never could have reached this height unless 
the builders had been lifted above themselves by a faith 
and a joy “in widest commonaltyspread.” Nor yet could 
the great Italian Primitives have painted as they did 
unless they had been exalted by the same joy and faith. 
Are we to suppose, then, that poetry is a narrower and 
more individual art in its essence than architecture or 

ainting ? That it is, in fact, an inferior art to be practised 
in secrecy by men who fear lest the delicacy of 
their fancies should be contaminated by communication 
with their fellows? Is poetry alone of all the arts of a 
virtue too “ fugitive aed cloistered” to be enriched by 
the common life of man? We know that it is not. We 
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know that the Odyssey and the Iliad, the Drama of 
Athens and our own Elizabethan Drama, our ancient 
ballads and, indeed, all primitive ballads and epics, were 
made in the same conditions and for the same wide public 
as the medieval cathedrals and the frescoes of the Italian 
Primitives. Therefore, if we cannot now produce poetry 
of that kind, we are not to suppose that such poetry 
cannot be produced but rather that there is some disease 
of the modern mind which prevents us from producing it. 

All our art, ever since the Renaissance, has been growing 
more fugitive and cloistered ; and therefore the arts, such 
as architecture, which live by expressing a great common 
faith and great common emotions, have been failing for 
three hundred years at least. Poetry has not failed, be- 
cause it can be practised by men sharing no common life 
with their fellows; but it hae ceased more and more to 
be an art of the people, and more and more it has come 
to be practised in secret and for an initiate few. Our 
— poetry died out in the seventeenth century. 

allads then began to be doggerel, and now instead of 
ballads we have music-hall songs and the verses of the 
cricket poet hawked at Lord’s and the Oval. We have 
also hymas, and in them the popular poetry ought to 
survive if anywhere. But it has not survived in them. 
The hymns of the revivalists which are written in popular 
language have adopted the language of the bus conductor 
not of the t, a language which is admirable for its 
own uses; which has grown to be what it is in the expres- 
sion of a certain cheerful, brave and cynical philosophy 
of life; but which is quite unfitted for the expression of 
any simple and exalted emotion. These revivalist hymns 
are afraid to be poetical because they are written for a 
people ashamed of expressing its deeper feelings ; and, even 
when this people is gathered together to worship, that 
shame clings to them, so that they must express their 
devotion in prosaic metaphors and in sophisticated 
phrases. 

Pulgrave’s selection contains none of these revivalist 
hymns, nothing from Moody and Sankey or the Salvation 
Army, and the reason is that he has tried to choose only 
poetry. Yet most of the modern hymns which he in- 
cludes, hymns by eminent divines and men of sincere 
piety and sometimes of considerable poetic power, are 
not much nearer to real poetry than the revivalist doggerel. 
They avoid incongruous metaphors, but they have nothing 
to put in their place. Sometimes they affect the beauties 
of modern secular poetry, but they cannot make these 
beauties their own, for modern secular poetry is not 
popular or congregational. It is seldom written to be 
sung, and never to be sung by crowds of people. At 
other times they try to be simple, and when they do this 
they are nearly always bald ; for there is no modern con- 
vention of simple popular poetry; and the hymn-writers 
are not, nor can we expect them to be, strong enough to 
make such a convention. It could only arise ft the poets 
again began to write for the people; if ballads once more 
were recited in inn parlours and songs were sung at har- 
vest like the old songs and the of ballads. Then we 
e-0 eaa the old simple music of verse, the dancing 
tune of: 

Ewe bleateth after Lamb 
Loweth after Calve Cu; 


Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Merry sing Cucu. 


or the solemn tune of: 


He came all s6 still 

To his mother’s bower 
Like dew in Aprill 

That falleth on the flower. 


And then this music would sound in our hymns; and they 
would be content with their own proper kind of beauty, 
and not attempt to imitate the beauty of poems made to 
be read. For, after all, the great technical defect of the 
modern hymn is that the writer of it never seems to have 
a tune in his head when he makes it, He is like the 
abstract designer who draws a pattern without thinking 





of the material in which it is to be carried out, without 
knowing anything of the technical processes of that 
material. Division of labour goes too far in hymn- 
making as in all modern arts. Just as the modern archi- 
tect sitting in his office too often thinks little of the stones 
of which his building is to be made; so the hymn-writer 
sitting in his study thinks little of the voices that are to 
sing his hymn. He writes a hymn as he might write a 
sonnet; and it turns out to be not a hymn at all but 
merely a poem er ag by certain conventions. And 
then some composer has to make a tune for it as best he 
can ; and he, too, probably thinks only of his tune and very 
little of the words that are to be sung to it. Thus the 
hymn in the end reminds one somehow of the stained 
glass window of commerce, conceived in an office and 
made in a factory. Neither hymn nor window is inspired 
by any thought of its purpose. Both are melancholy 
examples of our modern incapacity to work together in 
the production of beautiful things, to express our deeper 
feelings in any simple congregational way. 

It is only in the last generation or so that we have 
become aware of this defect in ourselves, and even now 
only a few feel it deeply. The great mass of the people 
seem not to be aware “‘that there hath passed away a 
glory from the earth,” and that is small wonder since 
they have no means or time to discover what that glory 
once was. Yet the instinct, which in so many different 
ages and countries has drawn men together to express in 
some simple and beautiful form their delight in hfe and 
their awe of the forces behind life, must still persist, and 
sooner or later will demand again to be satisfied. The 
civilised peoples are tongue-tied now in all the things that 
are most worth saying ; but they must loosen their tongues 
again, or they will grow weary of life and rise against it 
in a blind revolt. If ever that happens the survivors will, 
no doubt, sing fierce hymns among the ruins and the 
corpses, hymns quite unlike any of those contained in the 
**Treasury of Sacred Song” and much nearer to poetry. But 
that would be a heavy price to pay for the return of art; 
and now that we are beginning to know what we have lost, 
it is to be hoped that we shall find some gentle and 
gradual means of recovering it. We have discovered that 
the arts are all bound up together, that we cannot paint 
great pictures or make great hymns, for the same reason 
that we cannot build great cathedrals; and we know, too, 
that even those arts which do survive are slowly dying 
and will continue to die so long as they are practised 
in secrecy and for the elect. We have great poets 
still, but they are unknown to the multitude. They are 
lonely swallows that will not make a summer of art: not 
if ten poets, each as great as Mr. Swinburne, appeared 
next year, could we say that poetry was thriving among 
us. But when our hymns begin again to say what all men 
feel and to say it with beauty and simplicity, then we shall 
know that poetry is alive again and that all the arts are 
alive with it, and then there will be no fear lest men 
should grow weary of life and turn Anarchists or 
Eremites. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


The Return to the Land, By Senator Jutes Miéxine. (Chapman 
& Hall, 5s. net.) 

Land Reform. By the Right Hon. Jesse Cottines, M.P. 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d. net.) 


THESE two books may very en be noticed 
together, since both deal with the same problem as it 
occurs respectively in England and France. The two 
writers approach it from opposite points of view. What- 
ever may be the present position of Mr. Jesse Collings, he 
is by his own declaration proud of having been born a 
peasant, and his book is a consideration of the land 
question from the t’s point of view. M. Méline, on 
the other hand, is a statesman of the highest rank, who 
approaches the question in a manner that is at once widely 
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philosophic and highly pr ct al. A vast number of 
things come within his view v.hich escape the attention 
of Mr. Collings. The fire of the latter burns with a 
r.arrow andintense heat. His claim is for the re-establish- 
ment of small holdings. He would regard this act, not as 
a concession, but as a piece of elementary justice, and we 
do not know how the most pre} udiced Tory can rebut the 
argument. The story of the vast number of Encl sure 
Acts, by which the poor of England were robbed of their 
commons, is now an old one, but it will be retold in books 
such as the one before us as long as the effects remain. 
Taking the most reasonable view of agricultural policy, 
viz., that enclosed land is much more economical than 
unenclosed, it still remaigs a fact that the peasants were 
dispossessed of the rights of common grazing without 
receiving adequate compensation. As it happens, the 
writer ot the present article has before him a letter written 
by a correspondent 4 propos of a book he published some 
years ago dealing with this question, and ex uno disce 
omnes : 


My Great Grandfather, my Grandfather and my Father all possessed 
a freehold cottage and eight acres on a certain Common. They had 
also the gevings of grazing on about 1700 acres of common land. And 
I can well remember the time when the old people used to consider 
that their privileges on the common were at least as valuable as the 
freehold itself. All this is now changed, and I who now own the 
cottage and eight acres am ‘‘crib’d, cabined, and confined" in that 
freehold, and all that was allotted to my father (against his will) 
in 1866 was 1 rd. 8 perches, which was never worth enclosing, 
and has never been enclosed. Two results have followed from the 
Enclosure. The first is that the Earl of T—— has carved a large 
stock farm out of it, and the second is that out of seven cottages 
extending in a line about two miles in length, five are in ruins and 
only two (one of them mine) are inhabited. Here was an opportunity 
for the very best kind of Co-operation, namely grazing on common 
land, and where you can have individuality and co-operation com- 
bined. All this has been brought about by an Act passed and put in 
operation by Landlord Parliaments. Surely the time has now come 
when the more sensible of our labour members should see to it that 
we have a ‘‘Commons Restoration Act" as soon as possible. You 
can see it was clear confiscation to offer 1 rd. 8 perches as compensa- 
tion for the use of 1700 acres as grazing ground. And I think you 
will agree with me, that although this is to me a personal question, it 
is in a larger sense a local and also a national one. 


But after the contention of Mr. Jesse Collings is granted 
there still remains a wide tract of country to survey. 
Any one who will take the trouble to study the very useful 
volume written by the ex-Minister of Agriculture for 
France will readily see how the issue has been shifted. 
Mr. Collings tells of a war between the peasant and the 
manor, in which in France the peasant won, in England 
the manor, and in Germany there was a drawn battle. 
But a still greater contest has been going on for the last 
hundred years; and that is between commerce and 
agriculture. Commerce has opened up new and strange 
El! Dorados to those who previously were contented to live 
out a quiet existence on steading and garth, It is the call 
of the towns, the call of business, the call of new lands 
that, like the fabled song of Orpheus, have set the heads of 
the peasant on fire in every country of the world; and, if 
the proposal of Mr. Collings were carried out, it is doubtful 
what answer there would be to the invitation it is meant 
to extend. Here in town, the siren’s voice declares, *‘ are 
life, pleasure, amusement, adventure, potentialities un- 
told. There in the country you can have, it is true, 
health of body, but lethargy of mind will go with it and 
poverty and long labour and painful days.” At the most 
favourable computation all the land can offer is a poor 
competence; what, in fact, would be regarded as a 
germs by those who toil in the wider fields of industry. 

- Méline’s argument is that this period of intoxication is 
past. England has had her turn at being the world’s 
mistress of industry. When the dynasty passed from her 
grasp it fell into the hands of the United States of 
America, and now in the far East a long-sleeping pagan 
youth has awakened with a giant strength in the name 
of Japan and threatens to do to the United States in 
the world of commerce what she did to Russia on the 
battlefield. But it seems to us that M. Méline leaves 





out of consideration one great factor. It is that the 
wants of the world go on increasing, because the more 
the individual the higher his aspirations rise, 
so that the peasant of to-day lives more generously 
than the bourgeois of the eighteenth century, and the 
bourgeois in his turn enjoys more luxuries than the 
noble did then. It is true that England is no longer the 
workshop of the world, that Germany, France, Belgium, 
the United States, and nearly all the other countries have 
set up their own factories and passed protective laws, 
saying they would produce what previously was sent to 
them from England; yet the bulk of our manufacturing 
trade goes on increasing. Even our exports increase in 
spite of the work that every country is doing at home, 
just because the wants and ideals of the individual are 
ever expanding in accordance with what you supply to 
him. The peasant who was comfortable in his little 
holding a hundred years ago, wore the clothes that his 
womenkind spun, and ate the food that was produced in 
the garth, byre and pasture, to-day wants much more, 
and therefore calls upon machinery to supply it. He 
has luxuries of which his forefathers were ignorant, 
and will not abide on the steading. This we believe to 
be the truth of the matter laid down in general prin- 
ciples. At the same time, those who recognise it most 
fully will feel the warmest sympathy with the project 
explained by Mr. Jesse Collings. It is quite true 
that in the long battle the manor won, and that the 
risings, rick-burnings, and labour associations of 
peasants were the inarticulate rebellious cry of an 
oppressed people who had got the worst of it at every 
turn. Those who are in the possession of small holdings 
at the present moment are notable for the cheerfulness, 
health, and energy with which they go about their tasks, 
and, what is of even more consequence, for the vigour of 
the children they are breeding to man the armies of 
peace and war in the next generation. We do not 
believe that the great mass of working men cither in 
town or in the country will ever again settle tranquilly 
in small holdings ; but in a huge population like ours there 
must always be a remnant who prefer the field to the 
street, and in this precious remnant may reside the 
elements of ultimate salvation. Let us, therefore, en- 
courage it and afford it every facility in our power to 
enable it to increase and prosper. 


OUT OF THE BARROW 
Puck of Pook’s Hill. By Ruvyarp Kiruine. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Ir has just struck us that at a first glance the title of this 
article may be misleading in so far as it might seem to 
suggest that the author of “‘ The Light that Failed’’ has 
again taken to the East End and the costermonger. The 
barrow we refer to is not that which ‘‘ the moke ” draws. 
It is the grave that holds the ancient inhabitants of this 
Empire. It is evident that Mr. Kipling, while residing 
on the South coast, has mused long and deeply on the 
various historic races that have trampled over this green 
island of ours, and he has here attempted the not un- 
worthy task of bringing them out of their graves ina series 
of Midsummer Nights’ Dreams intended for the delectation 
of a group of merry, intelligent, modern children. Every- 
thing in England begins at the battle of Hastings, and the 
first fytte of this epic is a vision of stalwart and kindly 
Norman knights taking possession of an English manor 
after William’s great battle had been fought and won. 
The machinery by which they are brought to life is quite 
English, as the enchantment is that of childhood’s old 
friend, Puck, who still remains one of the People of the 
Hills, far as we have banished the others. Of course, 
although everything really begins at the battle of Hastings, 
there was an earlier beginning, and no surprise is felt 
when by a turn of magic Puck whips up backward to a 
time when the legions of Rome still guarded the great 
wall which they had built to arrest the progress of the 
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active and pillaging Pict. Danes and Romans form a 
capital hunting-ground for Mr. Kipling’s adventurous 
genius, and we can easily fancy how on winter nights, the 
children will gather to hear these lively tales told, tales 
which at one and the same time are calculated to provide 
amusement and stimulate historic interest. But the 
serious reader may be warned that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
is here not quite at his very best. The tales that concern 
the Roman Centurion are ill-constructed and want 
cohesion, and those connected with smuggling in later 
times have been better told before. Moreover, the verse 
with which Mr. Kipling sprinkles his prose is distinguished 
only bya wholesome mediocrity,except in one lyric, ‘‘ Watch 
the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by.” There 
is nothing quite up to the standard that Mr. Kipling has 
taught us to expect. The most ambitious of the poemsis 
the ‘‘ Song to Mithras,’”’ of which we quote the first two 
verses. 


Mithras, God of the Morning, our trumpets waken the Wall ! 

“ Rome is above the Nations, but Thou art over all! ” 

Now as the names are answered, and the guards are marched away, 
Mithras, also a soldier, give us strength for the day ! 


Mithras, God of the Noontide, the heather swims in the heat, 
Our helmets scorch our foreheads ; our sandals burn our feet. 
Now in the ungirt hour; now ere we blink and drowse, 
Mithras, also a soldier, keep us true to our vows! 


THE PATH OF THE HOLY THORN 


The Coming of the Saints. By Joun W. Taytor. (Methuen, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a notable book. It may not satisfy the technical 
critics of the writings of the sub-Apostolic age; but all 
will admit that it is a well-written, interesting and dis- 
criminating narrative of the journeyings of the early 
missionaries from Palestine to the West in the first days 
of the Christian era. The sub-title is a bold one, for 
Professor Taylor styles his work “Imaginations and 
Studies in Early Church History and Tradition.” This 
linking together of ascertained fact with possible fiction 
may not commend itself to some; but in this writer’s 
hands the interweaving of these stories is done after so 
pleasant and enticing a fashion that the record seems to 
live, and the result is, in places, of almost fascinating 
attraction. 

It would be well, perhaps, for the too credulous reader 
to peruse Duchesne’s “ Fastes Episcopaux”’ published in 
1900, which is cited amongst the works of reference pre- 
fixed to this volume, for it traverses some of the same 
ground on sceptical lines. But, to understand the posi- 
tion of the writer, the words of Mr. Taylor in his brief 
introduction must be carefully weighed : 


How much is true and how much is false in the old legends it is 
impossible to say. Those who have altogether rejected them have 
done so, I am convinced, at the expense of much that is worthy of 
preservation; for there is a certain harmony not only connecting the 
various narratives themselves, but connecting these with the voices 
and the silences of history, that decidedly points to some substratum 
of fact. . . . I may have but little that is new to bring to a well-worn 
controversy. Indeed, I come to no controversy at all. ‘The bloom 
of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller,’’ and I 
will not risk its beauty and fragrance in the handling and appraising 
necessary for controversy. I simply take you half-way back—to the 


ages of faith, to the belief of a thousand years ago—as I try to tell the 
happenings of two thousand years ago, and re-imagine the remoter 
past in the light of the traditions of our forefathers. . . . I have not 


taken upon myself to disentangle history from legend. The modern 
critic is by no means infallible, and in rooting out the tares is apt 
to destroy the wheat also. ‘Let both grow together until the 
harvest.” 


It is well to remember that in these pages there are two 
comings of the saints to the west. The first is that of 
the Hebrew missionaries, whose coming may fairly be 
described as probable though problematical ; their journey- 
ingsand stations are based upon tradition or legend, sup- 
ported by not a few reasonable inferences. The second 
coming is of a rather later date, namely the coming of the 





Greeks; the chief example being that of Trophimus, the 
Pauline disciple, ‘‘ whose identity as the first missionary 
priest of Arles is fairly well established.” His coming is 
supported by documentary evidence of the beginning of 
the fifth century, and is therefore partly historical and 
partly traditional. 

Some of the earlier chapters deal in a singularly vivid 
way with scriptural incidents, such as the account of the 
family at Bethany, or all that is told us of such characters 
as Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. The re-writing, 
in other phraseology, of the simple Gospel stories, or the 
attempt to harmonise the fourfold evangelistic narrative 
is seldom successful; whether attempted in the interests 
of scepticism by a Strauss or a Renan, or in the interests 
of orthodoxy by a Farrar or an Edersheim. It is, there- 
fore, no small praise to say that Mr. Taylor succeeds 
where others have failed. In reading this part of his 
pages, we are almost unconsciously impressed with the 
homelike reality and truth of the old familiar tales. The 
more interesting and original part of the volume begins 
when the calling and the making of the saints at Caper- 
naum and Jerusalem and the first missionary journeys 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles are left behind. We 
are then introduced to the life of St. Mary Magdalene, as 
compiled by Rabanus, Archbishop of Mayence, who died 
in 856. From this and other legendary sources, we learn 
of the travels into Europe in the south of Gaul of the 
Magdalene, her sister Martha and her brother Lazarus; of 
various other traditions of the three Marys and their 
companions: of Zacchzus at Rocamadour; and more par- 
ticularly of St. Trophimus at Arles and of St. Joseph at 
Glastonbury. 

There is a good deal of sound scholarship displayed in 
connecting the traditional sites of the earliest missions 
from east to west—extending from Cesarza in Palestine 
to Glastonbury in England—with the lines of the com- 
mercial traffic of the period. The chief of these tradi- 
tional sites where certain early missionaries halted, whilst 
the rest of the ever-thinning band of saints went on in 
lessened numbers, were Marseilles and Ste. Baume, where 
there are cave churches immemorially identified with the 
names of St. Lazarus and St. Mary; Limoges and Roca- 
madour, where similar cave-shelters are identified with 
St. Zacchzeus and St. Martial: Morlaix, where St. Dren- 
nalus was left behind by St. Joseph; and Cornwall and 
Glastonbury, so closely interwoven with traditions of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

The last chapter, entitled ‘On Pilgrimage,” is full of 
charm and admirably written. Herein are described, 
after an original fashion, the various caves, churches 
and shrines, very rarely visited by the ordinary tourist, 
which are scattered throughout France, and are closely 
associated with the fragrant memories of those who are 
believed to have been the first to dispel paganism from 
their midst. It is a chapter that lends itself most readily 
to quotation. A single example must suffice, being part 
of the description of the old subterranean church of 
St. Victor at Marseilles : 


All this vast fourth-century church has been visibly built around a 
still older natural cave or grotto known as the origiral first-century 
church or refuge of St. Lazarus. . . . No explanation that I know of, 
has been or can be offered other than that offered by tradition—that 
here was the place where Lazarus of Bethany lived and preached and 
ministered and died, and that therefore within some two hundred or 
three hundred years afterwards this church was built in honour of his 
memory and to enshrine his body which was then present here. And 
all through the ages ever since this faith has been firmly held, and 
lives as strong to-day as ever. If we come back from the crypt or 
subterranean church into the upper church of St. Victor, at the west 
end ot the nave, under the organ-loft, we find a life-sized statue of 
St. Lazarus, his left hand holding the crozier, his face upturned to 
heaven, and underneath the statue two pieces of stone removed 
— the old sepulchre at Bethany out of which Our Saviour raised 

im. 


The value of the book is much enhanced by twenty-six 
photographic plates of sites and churches which are for 
the most part but little known. 

J. CHARLES Cox, 
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DE PROFUNDIS 


I HAVE been down with sorrow in the deep, 
Where never ray of light can pierce the gloom, 

Where is no respite, and where falls no sleep— 

Where is Life’s tomb, 

There lie the buried hopes of all the years, 

Lost lives, and broken hearts and loves laid low; 

There falls a long monotony of tears— 

Falls swift and slow, 

I have been long with sorrow . . . If the day 
Should ever dawn when I am free from pain, 
And love lead gently back to life again, 

Can I forget that I have passed this way ? 


ETHEL EDWARDS, 








NUGZ SCRIPTORIS 


[Under the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will appear 
in successive numbers of the AcapEMy. ‘They will be “short 
studies on great subjects’’ ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topics» 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of one or two questions of contemporary interest. ] 


IV. THE MOTOR-MANIA AND ITS POSSIBLE 
RESULTS 


THE introduction, and rapid spread, of this new means of 
locomotion is destined to have far-reaching results. Those 
who dislike it most, now fear it hascome tostay. Patron- 
ised by royalty,and by the rich almost everywhere, taken 
up as a pastime, or indulged in as a form of sport, the 
courted luxury of many, the daily necessity of a few, and 
now the source of supply to a vast and almost world-wide 
industry, it is surely worth while for its advocates and 
champions to consider its possible (or probable) effects on 
those who make use of it, as well as on the country at 
large, and on the national character. 

It is almost needless to point out that the loss of life, 
the number of accidents and the destruction of property 
by motors.is much greater than it has ever been by rail- 
way trains, or horse and carriage conveyance. That fact 
is undoubted; but it is said that the movement is in its 
infancy, that danger will be reduced, and accidents elimi- 
nated, by new contrivances. But other evils of equal 
magnitude attend it, and make its development a serious 
outlook. Many have called attention to the injury in- 
flicted on those who do not motor by the noise, and the 
dust-nuisance ; the destruction of our roadways by driving 
other traffic off them, and the deterioration of house- 
property all along the lines of transit of the motors; the 
injury to the trees, the grass, the flowers, the hedgerows, 
as well as the health of pedestrians. They contend that, 
if this mode of travelling is to be encouraged and de- 
veloped, special roadways should be constructed for it, as 
special tracks are cut, and paths laid down, for railway- 
service. That the old footpaths of England open to 
pedestrians, and roadways adjoining them for cart and 
carriage traffic, should be invaded by an army of dust- 
Taising and eye-blinding machines, and that those who 
used to use them for business or for health should be 
driven from them ruthlessly, is surely an evil which cries 
aloud for remedy. 

But it is not the inconvenience, or the physical injury, 
that are the worst results. There is a large amount of 
selfishness fostered by this motor-mania; admittedly 





fostered, as its advocates say that the weaker must go to 
the wall, and pedestrians must get out of the way. They 
have no business to protest against the Jehus who ride 
furiously, and do what they like on the King’s highway, 
regardless of any but themselves. Motor-driving, as at 
present practised, is an incentive to selfishness. “Man of 
the motorists do not care for the results entailed. They 
wish to scour the country, and are wholly indifferent to 
the effects on others which their mode of locomotion 
involves. But worse than this remains. 

We are to'd of the luxury of rapid movement, the poetry 
of motion, the advantage of being carried so swiftly from 
place to place through an exquisite district. But what of 
the real appreciation of scenery during these scurrying 
raids? It used to be thought by many, and felt by more, 
that rapid railway-travelling in express trains dulled by 
degrees the esthetic sense of travellers; that they got 
only glimpses of the landscape, which was blurred, and even 
blotted out from memory, by the tantalising spectacle of 
beauty vanishing as soon as seen. But now the dread is 
that the genuine love of Nature may be imperilled by this 
excessive speed in locomotion. The scenery itself may be 
injured ; but much worse than that, its refined appreciation 
may be gradually extinguished. The result of ourtwentieth- 
century haste and high pressure may be the development 
of unrest, the banishment of the ancestral peace which 
used to give such a charm to the holidays of the past, and 
the uprooting of that sense of tranquillity which made the 
country so dear to the toilers in our towns and cities. 

There is little doubt that the development of this new 
method of being carried from place to place will bring 
about a change in the desires, the tastes, the sympathies, 
nay in the very ideals of the nation. As the Duke of 
Wellington used to say in reference to military opera- 
tions, and political tactics: ‘‘ But what is to be the next 
step? What is to follow from this which you adopt and 
carry out?” Certainly it behoves the advocates of motor- 
cars to consider well the effect of their introduction, and 
the extent of area which their adoption will gradually 
cover; whether their use will help, or whether it will 
hinder, the development of what is of more importance to 
a nation than a rapid change of place could ever be. Means 
have been contrived by which letters in mail-bags can be 
automatically shot through tubes to almost any distance. 
Would it be any advantage if human beings could be 
similarly sent, through subterranean ways from north to 
south, or east to west, if only their travelling carriages 
were luxurious enough? Surely not. 

It comes to this. The race toward culture is not to 
the swiftest in locomotion. Life is more than speed, 
and travelling at leisure is surely quite as desirable 
as trying to break the record in rushing to and fro, 
To be whisked along a highway at racing speed, in 
self-made dust, with confused noise and garments 
soiled to win a prize, is fatal to all true apprecia- 
tion of scenery. Besides, there are times, as every 
poet knows—and all poetically-souled human beings feel 
—when Nature is giving to man an apocalypse of her 
glory. At such times it is the instinct of every worshipper 
of Nature to be silent, metaphorically to “ take the shoes 
from his feet, for the place is holy ground,” to listen and 
be still. But if on a motor! it is impossible to do so. 
I know a man who never passes Oxford in an express 
train, or any cathedral town, without reverently lifting 
his travelling skull-cap. That could not naturally be 
done, when driving on a motor. If rapid movement 
from place to place is desired, why not make use of the 
ever-improving express railway service, and leave our old 
historic English roads to carriage, cart, and pedestrian 
traffic? It would add to the sum total of human enjoy- 
ment. It would diminish the death-rate. It would lessen 
disease. It would protect, or at least not invade, the 
natural sanctuaries of our island-home. It would con- 
serve the charms of Nature, and would add to the service 


of man. 
SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 
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ABBEY THOUGHTS 


SHALL Herbert Spencer lie—in the Abbey, or rather shall 
some memorial of him be erected in what journalists love 
to“call the ‘‘ National Valhalla,” ‘* The English Pantheon,” 
or the *‘ venerable edifice,” where, as Macaulay says, the 
dust of the illustrious accusers, ef celera—? The question 
has been recently agitated in a daily contemporary. It 
seems that the Dean, when approached on the subject, 
made a “ gran rifuto,” as his predecessor did in the case 
of Byron. The Dean is in avery difficult position, because 
any decision of his must be severely criticised from one 
quarter or another. The Abbey retains, I understand, 
some of its pre-Reformation privileges and is not under 
the jurisdiction of Bishop or Archbishop. Yetnoone who 
has ever visited the Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor 
on October 13, the festival of his translation, can accuse 
the Abbey authorities of bigotry or narrowmindedness., 
Only a few years ago I fought my way with other Popish 
pilgrims to the shrine of our patron Saint (as he was, until 
superseded by Saint George in the thirteenth century), 
and there I indulged in overt acts violating Article 22 of 
the Church of England by lawestablished. A verger with 
some colonial tourists arrived during our devotions, but 
his voice was lowered out of regard for our feelings. 
Indeed, both he and the tourists adopted towards us an 
attitude of respectful curiosity (not altogether unpleasant), 
which was in striking contrast to the methods of the 
continental Suisse routing out worshippers from a side 
chapel of a Catholic Church in order to show Baedeker- 
ridden sightseers an altar-piece by Rotto Rotinelli.* 
Thoughts of Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley irresistibly 
mingled with my devotions. What had the poor fellows 
burnt for, after all? Here we all were ostentatiously 
ignoring English History and the adjacent Houses of 
Parliament, outraging the rubrics by ritual observations 
for which poor curates in the East End are often 
suspended, and before now have been imprisoned. I 
could not help thinking that the Archbishop of West- 
minster would hardly care to return these hospitalities, 
by permitting on August 24 a memorial service for 
Admiral Coligny in the Pro-Cathedral. ... I rose from 
my knees a new Luther, with something like a Protestant 
feeling, and scrutinised severely the tombs in Poet’s 
Corner. Even there I found myself confronted with an 
almost irritating liberalism. Here was Alexander Pope, 
who rejected all the overtures of Swift and Atterbury to 
embrace the Protestant faith. And there was Dryden, 
not perhaps a great ornament to my persuasion, but still 
a Catholic at the last. Dean Panther had not grudged 
poet Hind his niche in the National Valhalla (I knew I 
should be reduced to that periphrasis). And here was the 
mighty Charles Darwin, about whose reception into the 
English Pantheon (I have fallen again) I remember there 
was some trouble. Well, if precedent embalms a principle, 
I venture to raise a thin small voice, and plead for 
Herbert Spencer. ‘‘ The English people,” said a ‘riendly 
French critic, “do not admire their great men because 
they were great but because they reflect credit on them- 
selves,’ so on the score of national vanity I claim space 
for Herbert Spencer. Very few Englishmen have exercised 
such extraordinary influence on continental opinion, which 
Beaconsfield said was the verdict of posterity. (n the 
news of his death, the Italian Chamber passed a vote of 
condolence with the English people. I suppose that does 
not seem a great honour to Englishmen, but to me, an 
enemy of United Italy, it seemed a great honour, not only 
to the dead but to the English people. Can you imagine 
the Swiss Federal Council sending us a vote of condoience 
on the death of Mr. Hall Caine or Mr. Robert Hichens ? 
Again, though it is ungrateful of me to mention the 
fact after my experiences of October 13, the Abbey was 
was not built nor endowed by people who anticipated the 
Anglican form of worship being celebrated within its walls, 





* We are indebted to the Editor of the Burlington Magazine for the 
suggestion that this painter’s name was really Tomaso Rotto.—Eb. 





though I admit it has been restored by the adherents of 
that communion. The image of Milton, to take only one 
instance, would have been quite as objectionable to 
Henry III. or Abbot Islip as those of Darwin or Spencer. 
The emoluments bequeathed by Henry VII. and others 
for requiem masses are now devoted to the education of 
Deans’ daughters and Canons’ sons ; where incense-laden 
altars used to stand, hideous monuments of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wound the Gothic 
air with their monstrous ornaments and inapposite 
epitaphs. St. Paul’s may fairly be held sacred to Angli- 
canism, and I do not think any one would claim sepulture 
within its precincts for one who was avowedly hostile to 
Christian or Anglican sentiment, but I think the Abbey 
has now passed into the category of museums and might 
well be declared a national monument under control of 
the State. The choir, and possibly the nave, should, of 
course, be severely preserved for whatever the State 
religion might be at the time. Catholics need not mourn 
the secularisation of the transepts and chapels, because 
the late Pope renounced officially all claims on the ancient 
shrines of the Catholic faith,and High Churchmen might 
console themselves by recalling the fact that Abbots were 
originally laymen. My whole scheme would be a return 
to the practice of the Primitive Church, when priests were 
only allowed on sufferance inside abbeys at all, The Low 
Church party need not be considered, because they can have 
no sentiment about what they regard as relics of super- 
stition, and Broad Churchmen could hardly complain at 
the logical development of their own principle. The 
Nonconformists, the backbone of the nation, could not 
be otherwise than gratified. The decision about admit- 
ting busts, statues or bodies into the national and 
sacred “ musée des morts” (as the anti-clerical French 
might call it under the new constitution) would rest with 
the Home Secretary. This would be an added interest to 
the duties of a painstaking official, forming pleasant inter- 
ludes between considering the remission of sentences on 
popular criminals : it would relieve the Dean and Chapter 
from a grave responsibility. The Home Secretary would 
always be called the Abbot of Westminster. How 
picturesque at the formation of a new Cabinet—Home 
Secretary and Abbot Westminster, the ‘“‘ Right Hon. Mr. So- 
and-So”! The first duty of the Abbot will be to appoint 
a Royal Commission to consider the removal of hideous 
monuments which disfigure the edifice: nothing prior to 
1700 coming under its consideration. A small tablet 
would recall what has been taken away. Herbert Spencer's 
claim to a statue would be duly considered, and, I hope, 
by a unanimous vote some of the other glaring gaps would 
be filled up. If the oe is full of obscurities, very dim 
religious lights, many of the illustrious names in oor 
literature have been omitted; Byron, Shelley, Keats—to 
mention only these. There isno monument to Chatterton, 
one of the more powerful influences in the romantic 
movement, nor to William Blake, whose boyish inspira- 
tion was actually nourished amid that “Gothic supine- 
ness,” as Mr. MacColl bas finely said of him. Of all our 
poets and painters he surely deserves a monument in the 
grey Church which became to him what St. Mary Redcliffe 
was to Chatterton. A window adapted from the book of 
Job (with the marvellous design of the Morning Stars) 
was, | am told, actually offered to, and rejected by, the 
late Dean. To Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the wonderful 
movement of which he was the dynamic force there should 
also be a worthy memorial, to Walter Pater, the superb 
aside of English prose, to Cardinal Manning, the Eccle- 
siastic of the nineteenth century, and Professor Huxley, 
that master of dialectics. 

A young actor of my acquaintance, who bore the 
honoured name of Siddons, was invited to take part in 
the funeral service of the late Sir Henry Irving. His 
step-father was connected by marriage with the great 
actress, and he was very proud of his physical resem- 
blance to her portrait by Reynolds. He had played with 
great success the part of Fortinbras in the provinces, and 
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In 5 vols. Vol. V., 1885 to 1895. With a complete Index to the whol 

Work. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. ® 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. Men— 


BOOKS—CITIES—ART. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 
8vo, 8s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 


COSTUME: FANCIFUL, HISTORICA 


AND THEATRICAL. Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. With 16 Colou 
Plates, and many other Lllustrations in the Text, by PERCY ANDERSON, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COLOUR 


PRINTS. An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their Work 
Colour, By JULIA FRANKAU. 8vo. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By 
GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 16 of 
which are reproduced in Colour, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Illustrations by EDMUND H, 
NEW. Crown 8vo. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 


NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. By WILLIAM HENRY 
SCHOFIELD, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English in Harvard 
[ Wednesday. 




















University. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. - 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF AUSTRALIAN 
VERSE. Edited by BERTRAM STEVENS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co.'s Autumn List 


NOW READY 
THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study of the Life, ' Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By Epmunp Garpner, Author of 


“Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” etc. With Illustrations. Demy 
mobos = AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the Latter’s 


iary. Illustrated with rare Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM : eer BISHOP OF OXFORD, 1825-1901. (From the Letters of William Stubbs.) By Witt1am HoLpENn Hutton, 
vo, 6s. 
QUINTIN Hoda. A "Biography by Erne. Hocc. Witn a Preface by the Duke of ArcyLi. Illustrated. New Popular Edition, 


VICTORIAN 'NOVELisTs. Studies of Famous Writers of the Nineteenth Century. By Lewis Metvitie, Author of “The Life of 
epeace Thackeray.” With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net: 
AMERICAN. LITERARY MASTERS. By LEON H. Vincent, Author of “ Brief Studies in French Letters and Society in the Seven- 
wn 8vo, 8s. 6d. n 
THE PARDONER’S ‘WALLET. Essays and Reflections. By SamueL M’CHORD CRoTHERs, Ingersoll Lecturer, 1905. Crown 8vo, 


BIRD AND BOUGH. Poems of Nature. By Jonn Burroucus. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By SrepHen Leacock, B.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Science M’Gill University, 


Montreal. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. By EizaBETH BisLAND. 2 vols. fully illustrated, 8vo, 24s. net. 

GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME. By Ropotro Lanciani. Demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 21s. net. 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. By Moncure D. Conway. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (‘‘HANS BREITMANN”’). By ExizaBeTH Rosins PENNELL. 2 vols, illustrated, 


demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. ABiography. By WaLTeRSicHELt. Third Edition, Revised. With Frontispiece. Demy 8 vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By Artuur Symons, Author of “ Spiritual Adventures,” etc. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. P, W. T. Fyre. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life and Work. By Biiss Perry. Crown 8vo, illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS.., etc., 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. By Dum Dun, Author of ‘‘ Rhymes of the East.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By Joun Fyviz, Author of ‘Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty.” Demy 


8vo, with many Full-Page Portraits, 12s. €d. net. 


THE FLOCK. An Idyll of Shepherd Life. By Mary Austin. [Illustrated by E. Boyp Smitu. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. (“The Native Races of the British Empire.” Vol. 1) By N. W. Tuomas. With 32 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

RACE PREJUDICE. By Jean Finot. Translated by FLoreNce WapE-Evans. Demy 8vo. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected and arranged by Katze M. WarrREN, Lecturer in English Language and 
_— at Westfield College Geivesey of London), and Deputy Assistant Lecturer in the same at Bedford College for Women (University of London), with an Introduction by 


Rev. Storprorp Brooxs, M.A. 8vo, bro. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, '1857- I By GLEEsoN WuiTE. With 6 Photogravures, and over 100 Illustrations from the original 


ts. Students’ Edition. Cloth gilt, 12s. 6 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN. “GILPIN. Showing how he went further than he intended, and came safe home again, 


With 32 Woodcuts drawn and engraved by R Ss 16mo, Is, net. 
PETER: a Christmas Story. By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER, Author of ‘‘The Bravest of Them All,” “ Mark’s Princess,” etc. With 


6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3 
THE JAPANESE FAIRY "BOOK, Compiled by Yer THEODORA Ozaki. New Edition. Illustrated in Colours and in the Text. 


INDIAN" TREES. "ae Account of Trees, Shrubs, Woody Climbers, Bamboos, and Palms, indigenous or commonly cultivated in the 


British Indian Empire. By Dierricu Branpis, K.C.1.E., assisted by Indian Foresters. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


SIx-SHILLING NOYELS 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 





NOW READY 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN GROWTH 
BY MARIE CORELLI BY GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of “Mona Mactraan.” 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. By E. Nessit, Author THE EIGHT GUESTS. By Percy Wuits, Author of “ John 
The Red House.” THE ‘COUNTY. ROAD. By Miss Atice Brown, Author of 


; F hor of ,“ hl.” 
HOLYLAND, a G one pg “ they ) é 8 U “ THE OPENED - “SHUTTERS. By Cara Louise BuRNHAM, 
» “a0 ther ofories. SY A MAN IN THE CASE. By ExizaseTH STUART PuELPs, 


MAARTEN MAARTEN, Author of “ Dorothea.” 
Author of “‘ Trixy,” etc. 


IOLE. By R. W. Cuampers, Author of “ The Maids of Paradise, MONTLIVET. By Autce Prescorr Smiru. 


“The Maid-at-Arms,” etc. With Illustrations In Colour. Crown 8yo, 5s. 








MONOGRAPHS ON IMMORTALITY 
Cloth, gilt, 16mo, 1s. net each, 
THE ENDLESS LIFE. By S. M’C. Croruers. THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Prof. Huco Munsterpere. 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Wittiam JAMEs. SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Wit1am Oszer, M.D. 
THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. By Jos:au Royce. 





RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN-—NEW VOLUMES 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s, net per volume, 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Prof. W. M. Fiinpers Petrig, F.R.S. : 
ISLAM, By Svep Ameer Att, M.A., C.I.E. (Member of the Imperial Legislative Council of India), Author of “The Spirit of Islam” 
and ‘‘ The Ethics of Islam.” 
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Mr. GEORGE ALLEN 


Biography 
The Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton. By Mrs. 
Russell Barrington. 2 vols. Ill........... net 42/0 and 105/o0 
Se es Se ED 6 ciitedinle 4 60 0% 0060-664 0 +S net 15/0 
Sir Thos. Lawrence’s Letter-Bag. Ill. .............. net 15/0 
Olives: Reminiscences of Sir Wyke Bayliss .......... net 15/0 
Ruskin at Venice. From the French of R. de la Sizeranne 
net 1/o 
Drama 
The Medea of Euripides. Trans. by Gilbert Murray....net 2/0 
Joyzelle: A Drama. By Maurice Maeterlinck ...... net 3/6 
Fiction 
The Contest. By E. L. Hawerfield ........cccccccccces 6/o 
George’s Whims. By P. Whithard ...............0028:5 5/o 
The Lilli iput Series for Children : 
The Man in the Moon, and The Adventures of Mr. 
Rabbit and Uncle Fox, by S. L. Bensusan—The 
Doll Doctor, by E. V. Lucas. IIl............. each 1/6 
Science 
Science in Public Affairs. Seven essays .........0+++: net 5/0 
Travel 
India under Royal Eyes. By H. Prevost Battersby. IIl. 
n 12/6 
Messrs. GEORGE BELL & SON 
Art 
The Gem-Cutter’s Craft. By L. Claremont. Il. 
How to Collect Continental China. By C. H. Wylde. III. 
net 6/o 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture : 
Van Dyck, by Lionel Cust. Ill. ................ met 5/0 
The Royal Academy of Arts. By Algernon Graves. Vol. 
WO PIE Bee Sere odds ewe dees GaNeavececiuess net 42/0 
Literature and History 
The Poems of Coventry Patmore .........0..scsceees net 6/0 
The Birds of Aristophanes. Trans. by B. B. Rogers...... 10/6 
Alien Influence in English Literature. By T. G. Tucker 
Rahab: a Poetic Drama. By Richard Burton........ net 5/0 
The Itinerary of John Leland. Ed. by L. Toulmin- 
Re CE. cs ohecheess cbaesese ange be snmeees net 15/0 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. Trans. by A. M. Sellar 
The York Library of Reprints on Thin Paper each net2/oand 3/0 
The Register of Thomas de Brantyngham, Bishop of Exeter, 
SSC, DOUCG: Fence nce scvsesceveseedeoes es net 25/0 
Science and Sociology 
Electrons, By Sir Oliver Lodge 
Industrial Combinations. By D. H. Macgregor 
The Negro and the Nation. By G.S. Merriam ........ net 8/o 
Heredity in Royalty. * Be Bas WOOD cw ccccncsccens net 12/6 
The Cosmic Procession. By Frances Swiney .........- net /6 
. Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals. By T. H. Mont- 
BOMOTY 2. oc ccvsccccccccccccccsccccscccicccccoes net 10/6 
How Ferns Grow. | Margaret Slosson............ net 12/6 
Nature and Health. By E. Curtis ............+.+5+: net 5/0 
Citizenship and the Schools. By J. W. Jenks ........ net 6/0 
Messrs, BLACKIE & SON 
Children’s Books 
The Child’s Christmas. By Charles Robinson and Evelyn 
a A ee net 6/0 
Roger the’Bold, by Capt. F. S. Brereton—The Lost Ex- 
lorers, by Alexander Macdonald—Our Sister Maisie, by 
osa Mulholland—Girl Comrades, by E. F. Heddle. 
oc E. onceons ccccceee MTTTITIT TTT each 6/0 





With Roberts to Candahar, by Capt. F. S. Brereton—The 
Escape of the — by G. E. Farrow—Across the 

S h Main, by H. Collingwood—Among the Dark 
ountains, by David Ker—A Girl of the Fortunate 


a aD eee each 3/6 
With Gordon at Khartum, by Eliza F. Pollard—The Boy 
Hero of Erin, by C. a de Ole Plantation, by 
G. F. Christie—The t of the Peshwas, by M. Mac- 
millan—The Falcon King, by W. L. O’Byrne. Ill. each 2/6 
The Fortunes of Philippa. By Angela Brazil. Ill. ...... 2/0 
Little Pickles, by Ruth Cobb and Richard Hunter—The 
Scarecrow’s Story, by E. King Hall. Ill. ........ each 1/6 
History and Literature wy 
A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry. By Arthur Symons net 6/0 
London : Historical and Descriptive. By Ben Jonson. Ill. 1/6 
Our English Towns and Villages. By H. B. Wilton Hall. 
Tle: :0.6:0:09 $0.00 0wbS 6 SA PERC dolen cede Kes eeedcgws stineiee 1/6 
Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON 
Biography and Memoirs i 
Maids of Honour. By A. J. Green-Armytage. Ill. ....me# 10/6 
George Eliot. By A. T. Quiller-Conch ........seseees 2/6 
Fiction 
Fisherman’s Gat. By E. Noble—The Heir. By ydney 
C. Grier—The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Parry Trus- 
cott—Honour’s Glassy Bubble. By E. Gerard—Richard 
Hawkwood. By Neville Maugham—The Young Days 
of Admiral Quilliam. By F. Norreys Connell—Skipper. 
By Gilbert Watson—The Hearth of Hutton. By W. J. 
Eccott—The Safety of the Honours. By Allan McAulay 
—Scoundrel Mark. By Frank Dilnot—A Servant of the 
King. By E. Aceituna Griffin............eseeeees each 6/o 
History 
The Voyage of the Scotia. By Three of the Staff. Ill. net 21/0 
A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By 
Andrew Lang. Vol. IV. .....cccceceseccesescecs net 15/0 
True Romances of Scotland. By E. Maxtone Grahame 
and E, Paterson. II. 
Military 
The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 
By Lieut.-Col. Walter H. James : 
The Colonials in S. Africa, 1899-1902. By J. Stirling..net 12/6 
Miscellaneous oe 
t A Century’s Progress in Astronomy. By H. Macpherson, 
JOR. 6c ccocdccrccvcsevcovssstesasieowssecensetes ne 6/o 
The CHCl, Problem. By Richard Gill. 2 vols...each net 5/0 
; A Question of Colour : a Study of S. Africa .......... net 6/0 
Messrs. BROWN, LANGHAM & Co. and 
Messrs. MASTERS & Co. 
Biography 
Some Reminiscences. By William Michael Rossetti. Il. 
net 42/0 
Fiction 
The Gaiety of Fatma, by Kathleen Watson—It Happened 
in Japan, by the Baroness A. d’Anethan—The Voyage of 
the Arrow, by T. Jenkins Hains—Eve and the Wood 
God, by,Helen Maxwell .........-seceeeeeeeeees each 6/0 
Moons and Winds of Araby. By Roma White ........ net 2/6 
Theology 
Plants of the Bible. By Prof. G. Hurslow ............ net 6/0 
O Sapientia. . By Cornelius Witherby ...........+.+ee0- 2/6 
The Servant of the Lord. By Richenda Buxton ........ 2/6 
The Problems of Faith in Relation to Modern Science and 
Criticism. By H. T. Nicholson.........-seeeeeeeeees 2/o 
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Memorials to serve for a History of the Parish of St. Mary, 
Mr. A. H. BULLEN Rotherhithe. By the Rev. Canon Beck 
The a e Historical Series; Modern Spain, 1815- 

Poems. By W. B. Yeats ......cececceecevesecesecs net 6/0 1898. y iB Butler Clarke 

Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. Ed. by Frank Sidg- The Early hee of Greece. By William Ridgeway, M.A. 
wick. Thied Sorie@ .....cesccvee: Ps et ‘a ‘K 3/6 VoL I 

Early English Lyrics pao 1550). Chosen by E. 

Chambers and BT Sidg reer ere rT TT TTT 6/o | Law 

Anacreon. Trans. by ‘Stanley ; ed. by A. H. Bullen os 6/o International Law. Part Il. War. By J. Westlake 
Catulli Carmina Selecta. Ill. .......2eeeeeeeeeeeees net 6/0 Select Cases in Real Property Law. Ed. by W. J. Whit- 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Ed. by A. H. Bullen ........ net 7/6 taker 

Venus and Adonis. Ed. by A. TL Pe on cscveeenae net 3/6 : : 

Collectanea. By Charles ” Conntoed. Papers on Eliza- 6 Mathematics and Science 
bethan Dramatists. Series I. ........cccccccscees net 3 : , : 

ACypress Grove. By W. Drummond of Hawthornden..net 3/6 sheory im Differential Equations. Vol. V. By A. R. 

—- Stothard, R.A. ~€y = ne ? a? --.met 16/0 Cambridge Tracts on Mathematics and Mathematical 

Pend @ ty A met orgie / ee 6/o Physics. No. 3. Quadratic Forms and their Classifica- 
an Tan e Tr. eee eee eee ee reer arenes tion by means of Invariant Factors. By T. I’A. Brom- 

wich 
The Cambridge Physical Series. A Treatise on the * ad 
Messrs. BURNS & OATES of Alternating’Currents. By A. Russell. Vol. II. 
Reports of the Anthropological Expedition to Torres 

Lord Acton and His Circle. Ed. by Abbot Gasquet ..net 15/0 traits. Ed. by A. C. Haddon. Vol. III. Linguistics 

Free Will and Four E Philesop Lege tags Locke, 16 Music 
Hume, and Mill. By the Rev. Joseph. Rickaby, net 3 

Spiritual Conferences of St. Penaoe e Sales. . 2 on u: aa 6/o The Indebtedness of Handet to Works by other Composers. 

A Selection of the Verses of John B. Tabb, Made by. Alice ’ By Sedley Taylor CO ooeresecccecereceseeceeecooor net 12/0 
PERE noc nce coms 0 heen eraie FO0 Rams ten ewe nenen 2/6 : P P 

The Church and Kindness to Animals. Ill. .......... ne 2/6 Oriental Literature and Philology 

Oxford, Douay, Tyburn: Conferences on the Martyrs of The Jataka. Translated from the Pali. In six volumes. 
the English Seminaries. By Dom Bede Camm, oo Vol. VI. Trans. by E. B. Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse 

8 y Kb y . - 
2 met! E2y 

On Py nes. wore Worship. By Geremia Bonomelli, Bishop Theology 
GCE CHOURGMD cn ccccccccccccccesccoscccecececceene 2/6 : lia ; ; 

Pa s Troubles: A Story ofthe Great Tete enon "Revised Version, together with the marginal notes of both 

Jar of 1870-1871. By Percy Fitzgerald. IIll......... 5/o d Central Refer 6 

Sanctity’s Romance. By David Bearne, S.J........... net 1/6 versions and Com peng te oat ody taf 

Her Faith Against the World: A Novel. By Wiliia Wil- eS ee ee ee ee oe te 
Wertoros aml A, Ti. GOS, «6050 a snnentensss nome ose 3/6 Cambrid “ A we Texts. De Sacerdotio of St. John 

Two Angel Tales. By Father Faber. is ena net 1/o and 2/6 Chr ne Ring Ed. b J. Arbuthnot Nairn 4 

A Tuscan Penitent: Being the Life and Legend of St. Studia. Sinaitica. No. iz. Forty Facsimiles of Dated 
re et of Corton:, By Father Cuthbert, 0O.S.F.C. — a Arabic MSS: Ed. by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret 

“Tam the Way.” Trans. by The Hon. A. Wilmot, from Dusiep Gitess 
a French edition of L’Esprit du Christianisme. By 
Sw Bon ering feta in: opeeel net 2/6 Messrs. CASSELL & Co. 

Ecclesia, the Church of Christ : A Planned Series of Papers. Art 
BG; Dy A, FE. BEREMGW, 2... occ cccccccccccsccssccses net 3/6 The King’s Empire in Pictures. Introduction by W. H. 

The Rhymed Life of St. Patrick. By Katharine Tynan DUREGEE. BD DOB cc cccccccesevccccoccoscceceses each 12/0 
Hinkson. Ill. by L.. D. Symington .......... net 1/o and 2/6 The Cathedrals of England and Wales. 2vols. IlL....met 21/o 

Sir Benjamin Stone’s Pictures. Ill. 2-vols......... each 7/6 

The Qld Engravers of — with — = “le 
‘ rary Life and Art. By Malcolm net fe) 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS Porcelain. By William Burton. ULez.-..++. 0+. +46 
Bibliography The MacWhirter Sketch-Book. Ill. erence wi <0 

Early English Printed Books in the University Library, Flowers from Shakespeare’s Garden. Ill. by Nee og Crane 6/0 
Cambridge (1475-1640). Vol. IV. Familiar Trees. By Prof. S. Boulger. Vol. I. Ill. ...... 6/o 

The Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster Johnston and Hoffmann’s Royal Tour Searels "Alba 
and London from 1476-1535. By E. Gordon Duff néé 15/0 TG, SGC: . Tih. nec cc cccccccccccccccccesece cs 10/6 

Photogravure Facsimiles of Rare Fifteenth Century Books ORE PAIS (4. U5 50.00 5 ccc me te dcc eh occscectes de 12/o 
printed in England and now in the University Library, The Nation’s Pictures. In fortnightly parts..... each net -/7 
Cambridge. The Churl and the Bird. Translated from Sacred Art. In monthly parts.............500+- each met -/7 
the French by John Lydgate. Printed by William Caxton 
about 1478. A lytell treatyse of the horse, the sheep, Children’s Books 
ee SS ee, See oe ee Monitor at Megson’s. Robert. Ls ighton.—The Wolf 

j > , al — * 
minster by Wynkyn de Worde about 1499 men. By Frank mh bat. By Fred 
; : 0, a rrr peoeam eac 3/6 
Educational Science — The New Deerfoot Series. Three ‘books. Til... .... each 2/6 

Contributions to the History of Education in Mediaeval and Peril and Patriotism—The Book of Romance. IIl. ...... 5/o 
Modern Europe. Education in the Age of the Renais- The Young Gullivers. By S. H. Hamer and Harry Roun- 
sance, 1400-1600. By Prof. W. H. Woodward tree. Til. eR SS See i 1/6 and 2/o 
: The Little Folks’ Book of Wonders. By S. H. Hamer. Til. 

English The Little Folks’ Nature Book. By S. H. —. , Tit. 4 36 

Cambridge English Classics : 2/6 and 3 

The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Vol. [V. Grace = Tape Folks’ Story Book in Colours. By S. H. gol ' 
Abounding and The Pilgrim’ s Pr ’ By John Bun- «—_—_ | _gg tet steerer cree seeccccrceccesececs eocccee -3/6 5/o 

The Perey Vere. By Evelyn Everett-Green. IIll........... 2/6 
yan. he Essays and English Plays “Of Abraham 
Cowley. The Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher. A Princess of the Woods. By E. S. Ellis. a eee eeeeee 1/o 
The Poems of George G e. The Poems of George : +The 
Crabbe. In 3 vols. Vol: EUR. .......ceceess each net 4/6 | Education F 

Cambridge a, Press New Type. Comus and other Cassell’s New German Dictionary. By Karl Breul 
Poems. John Milton—The and Counsels, net 7/6 and 10/6 
= — and orall of Francis Lo. Veruiam, Viscount St. Fiction 

BM cccccccccccccccecccccccescccccccccces each net 21/0 Benita. By H. Ri aggard ard—Her Grace at Bay. By 
History — ~The a. By Coulson oe ee 
e Woman at ton, By William le Queux— 

The Cambridge Modern ay. Val. IV. The Thirty Highcroft Farm. By J. S. Fletcher—Helena s Love- 
WOR TE nn ance concqpnenesenesessecass -e+eemet 16/0 — By Guy Thorne—Gossips Green. By Mrs. 

De Republica Anglorum. ’ Compiled by the Hon. Sir Dudeney—The Throwback. By A. H. gers 
Thomas Smyth Knight. Ed. by L. Alston The atriots. By C. T. Baty noueanhehattll ll. each 6/0 
The Cambridge School History of England. By Arthur The Woman of Babylon. By Joseph Hockin "the —- 

D, Innes , ics master’s Daughter. By B M. Clay. iiL.. oe 3/6 
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History 
Westminster Abbey: Its Story and Associations. By E. 
nS Dinkcntob 00 tcncns a0 has ene ssh hens ens 6/o 
Notable Trials: Romances of the Law Conrts. By R. 
Story Degmp.. Fe. - owicwn os occ coe coscecccccccecses 6/o 
Science 
Nature’s Carol Singers. By R. Kearton. IlL............ 6/o 
Paradoxes of Nature and Science. By W. Hampson. Hl. 6/0 
Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS 
Children’s Books 
The Hill-top Girl. By L. T. Meade. IIl............04- 6/6 
Turquoise and Ruby. By L. T. Meade—'Tention! By 
G. Manville Fenn—Peg’s Adventures im Paris. - Ma: 
Baldwin. The Lost Treasure Cave. By Everett M’Nei 
Bi) pew aes Hb So che Gentds etrttronds od} 6s ec honnnen each 5./o 


Sue. ByL. T. Meade—Foray and Fight. By John Finne- 
more—The Boys. of Brierley Grange. By Fred Whishaw 
—Dora: A High-School Girl “By May Baldwin—The 
Bolted Door, and Other Stories. By Mes. Mol 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 
Biography and Memoirs 


Jean Jooques Rousseau. By Frederika Macdonald. 
nD 9 ahs ap enia nyt ocd 45-60.0.0-0. cme oe aneee net 
Joseph Jefferson. By Francis Wilson............+++- net 
Miscellaneous 
The Future in America. By H. G. Wells ............ net 


The Conquest of Bread. By Prince Peter Kropotkin ..net 
Morals in Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. 2 vols..... net 
Carlyle and the London Library. Ed. by Frederic Harri- 

LTT TILILTET ELLE EL net 


The Comedy of Charles Dickens: An Anthology. By 
SEE So A Sade wisciccsccesccssGhpeesseenees 
Reprints 
The National Edition of Dickens. 40 vols....... each net 
Topography and Travel 
The American Scene. By Henry James.............. net 
The Old Inns of Old England. By Charles G. Harper. 
CN Gh as denctidetiecects cies secdscscoces net 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS 
Art 


The Medici Series of Coloured R 
Masters. IV. Leonardo da -Vino1. 
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know that the Odyssey and the Iliad, the Drama of 
Athens and our own Elizabethan Drama, our ancient 
baliads and, indeed, all primitive ballads and epics, were 
made in the same conditions and for the same wide public 
as the medieval cathedrals and the frescoes of the Italian 
Primitives. Therefore, if we cannot now produce poetry 
of that kind, we are not to suppose that such poetry 
cannot be produced but rather that there is some disease 
of the modern mind which prevents us from producing it. 

All our art, eversince the Renaissance, has been growing 
more fugitive and cloistered ; and therefore the arts, such 
as architecture, which live by expressing a great common 
faith and great common emotions, have been failing for 
three hundred years at least. Poetry has not failed, be- 
cause it can be practised by men sharing no common life 
with their fellows; but it has ceased more and more to 
be an art of the people, and more and more it has come 
to be practised in secret and for an initiate few. Our 

pular poetry died out in the seventeenth century. 

allads then began to be doggerel, and now instead of 
ballads we have music-hall songs and the verses of the 
cricket poet hawked at Lord’s and the Oval. We have 
also hymns, and in them the popular poetry ought to 
survive if anywhere. But it has not survived in them. 
The hymns of the revivalists which are written in popular 
language have adopted the language of the’ bus conductor 
not of the t, a language which is admirable for its 
own uses; which has grown to be what it is in the expres- 
sion of a certain cheerful, brave and cynical philosophy 
of life; but which is quite unfitted for the expression of 
any simple and exalted emotion. These revivalist hymns 
are afraid to be poetical because they are written for a 
people ashamed of expressing its deeper feelings ; and, even 
when this people is gathered together to worship, that 
shame clings to them, so that they must express their 
devotion in prosaic metaphors and in _ sophisticated 
phrases. 

Pulgrave’s selection contains none of these revivalist 
hymns, nothing from Moody and Sankey or the Salvation 
Army, and the reason is that he has tried to choose only 
poetry. Yet most of the modern hymns which he in- 
cludes, hymns by eminent divines and men of sincere 
piety and sometimes of considerable poetic power, are 
not much nearer to real poetry than the revivalist doggerel. 
They avoid incongruous metaphors, but they have nothing 
to put in their place. Sometimes they affect the beauties 
of modern secular poetry, but they cannot make these 
beauties their own, for modern secular poetry is not 
popular or congregational. It is seldom written to be 
sung, and never to be sung by crowds of people. At 
other times they try to be simple, and when they do this 
they are nearly always bald ; for there is no modern con- 
vention of simple popular poetry; and the hymn-writers 
are not, nor can we expect them to be, strong enough to 
make such a convention. It could only arise if the poets 
again began to write for the people ; if ballads once more 
were recited in inn parlours and songs were sung at har- 
vest like the old songs and the old ballads. Then we 
should recover the old simple music of verse, the dancing 


tune of: 
Ewe bleateth after Lamb 
Loweth after Calve Cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Merry sing Cucu. 


or the solemn tune of: 


He came all so still 

To his mother’s bower 
Like dew in Aprill 

That falleth on the flower. 


And then this music would sound in our hymns; and they 
would be content with their own proper kind of beauty, 
and not attempt to imitate the beauty of poems made to 
be read. For, after all, the great technical defect of the 
modern hymn is that the writer of it never seems to have 
a tune in his head when he makes it, He is like the 
abstract designer who draws a pattern without thinking 





of the material in which it is to be carried out, without 
knowing anything of the technical processes of that 
material. Division of labour goes too far in hymn- 
making as in all modern arts. Just as the modern archi- 
tect sitting in his office too often thinks little of the stones 
of which his building is to be made; so the hymn-writer 
sitting in his study thinks little of the voices that are to 
sing his hymn. He writes a hymn as he might write a 
sonnet; and it turns out to be not a hymn at all but 
merely a poem hampered by certain conventions. And 
then some composer has to make a tune for it as best he 
can ; and he, too, probably thinks only of his tune and very 
little of the words that are to be sung to it. Thus the 
hymn in the end reminds one somehow of the stained 
glass window of commerce, conceived in an office and 
made in a factory. Neither hymn nor window is inspired 
by any thought of its purpose. Both are melancholy 
examples of our modern incapacity to work together in 
the production of beautiful things, to express our deeper 
feelings in any simple congregational way. 

It is only in the last generation or so that we have 
become aware of this defect in ourselves, and even now 
only a few feel it deeply. The great mass of the people 
seem not to be aware “‘that there hath passed away a 
glory from the earth,” and that is small wonder since 
they have no means or time to discover what that glory 
once was, Yet the instinct, which in so many different 
ages and countries has drawn men together to express in 
some simple and beautiful form their delight in life and 
their awe of the forces behind life, must still persist, and 
sooner or later will demand again to be satisfied. The 
civilised peoples are tongue-tied now in all the things that 
are most worth saying ; but they must loosen their tongues 
again, or they will grow weary of life and rise against it 
in a blind revolt. If ever that happens the survivors will, 
no doubt, sing fierce hymns among the ruins and the 
corpses, hymns quite unlike any of those contained in the 
**Treasury of Sacred Song” and much nearer to poetry. But 
that would be a heavy price to pay for the return of art; 
and now that we are beginning to know what we have lost, 
it is to be hoped that we shall find some gentle and 
gradual means of recovering it. We have discovered that 
the arts are all bound up together, that we cannot paint 
great pictures or make great hymns, for the same reason 
that we cannot build great cathedrals; and we know, too, 
that even those arts which do survive are slowly dying 
and will continue to die so long as they are practised 
in secrecy and for the elect. We have great poets 
still, but they are unknown to the multitude. They are 
lonely swallows that will not make a summer of art: not 
if tem poets, each as great as Mr. Swinburne, appeared 
next year, could we say that poetry was thriving among 
us. But when our hymns begin again to say what all men 
feel and to say it with beauty and simplicity, then we shall 
know that poetry is alive again and that all the arts are 
alive with it, and then there will be no fear lest men 
should grow weary of life and turn Anarchists or 
Eremites. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


The Return to the Land, By Senator Jutes Mixine. (Chapman 
& Hall, 5s, net.) 

Land Reform. By the Right Hon. Jesse Co.tines, M.P. 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d. net.) 


THESE two books may very opportunely be noticed 
together, since both deal with the same problem as it 
occurs respectively in England and France. The two 
writers approach it from opposite points of view. What- 
ever may be the present position of Mr. Jesse Collings, he 
is by his own declaration proud of having been born a 
peasant, and his book is a consideration of the land 
question from the peasant’s point of view. M. Méline, on 
the other hand, is a statesman of the highest rank, who 
approaches the question in a manner that is at once widely 
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philosophic and highly pr ct al. A vast number of 
things come within his view v.hich escape the attention 
of Mr. Collings. The fire of the latter burns with a 
r.arrow andintense heat. His claim is for the re-establish- 
ment of small holdings. He would regard this act, not as 
a concession, but as a piece of elementary justice, and we 
do not know how the most prejudiced Tory can rebut the 
argument. The story of the vast number of Encl sure 
Acts, by which the poor of England were robbed of their 
commons, is now an old one, but it will be retold in books 
such as the one before us as long as the effects remain. 
Taking the most reasonable view of agricultural policy, 
viz., that enclosed land is much more economical than 
unenclosed, it still remaigs a fact that the peasants were 
dispossessed of the rights of common grazing without 
receiving adequate compensation. As it happens, the 
writer ot the present article has before him a letter written 
by a correspondent @ propos of a book he published some 
years ago dealing with this question, and ex uno disce 
omnes : 


My Great Grandfather, my Grandfather and my Father all possessed 


a freehold cottage and eight acres on a certain Common. They had 
also the 


ivilege of grazing on about 1700 acres of common land. And 
I can well remember the time when the old people used to consider 
that their privileges on the common were at least as valuable as the 
freehold itself. All this is now changed, and I who now own the 
cottage and eight acres am ‘‘crib’d, cabined, and confined” in that 
freehold, and all that was allotted to my father (against his will) 
in 1866 was 1 rd. 8 perches, which was never worth enclosing, 
and has never been enclosed. Two results have followed from the 
Enclosure. The first is that the Earl of T—— has carved a large 
stock farm out of it, and the second is that out of seven cottages 
extending in a line about two miles in length, five are in ruins and 
only two (one of them mine) are inhabited. Here was an opportunity 
for the very best kind of Co-operation, namely grazing on common 
land, and where you can have individuality and co-operation com- 
bined. All this has been brought about by am Act passed and put in 
operation by Landlord Parliaments. Surely the time has now come 
when the more sensible of our labour members should see to it that 
we have a ‘‘Commons Restoration Act” as soon as possible. You 
can see it was clear confiscation to offer 1 rd. 8 perches as compensa- 
tion for the use of 1700 acres as grazing ground. And I think you 
will agree with me, that although this is to me a personal question, it 
is in a larger sense a local and also a national one. 


But after the contention of Mr. Jesse Collings is granted 
there still remains a wide tract of country to survey. 
Any one who will take the trouble to study the very useful 
volume written by the ex-Minister of Agriculture for 
France will readily see how the issue has been shifted. 
Mr. Collings tells of a war between the peasant and the 
manor, in which in France the peasant won, in England 
the manor, and in Germany there was a drawn battle, 
But a still greater contest has been going on for the last 
hundred years, and that is between commerce and 
agriculture. Commerce has opened up new and strange 
El! Dorados to those who previously were contented to live 
out a quiet existence on steading and garth. Itis the call 
of the towns, the call of business, the call of new lands 
that, like the fabled song of Orpheus, have set the heads of 
the peasant on fire in every country of the world; and, if 
the proposal of Mr. Collings were carried out, it is doubtful 
what answer there would be to the invitation it is meant 
to extend. Here in town, the siren’s voice declares, *‘ are 
life, pleasure, amusement, adventure, potentialities un- 
told. There in the country you can have, it is true, 
health of body, but lethargy of mind will go with it and 
poverty and long labour and painful days.” At the most 
favourable computation all the land can offer is a poor 
competence; what, in fact, would be regarded as a 
— by those who toil in the wider fields of industry. 

. Méline’s argument is that this period of intoxication is 
past. England has had her turn at being the world’s 
mistress of industry. When the dynasty passed from her 
grasp it fell into the hands of the United States of 
America, and now in the far East a long-sleeping pagan 
youth has awakened with a giant strength in the name 
of Japan and threatens to do to the United States in 
the world of commerce what she did to Russia on the 
battlefield. But it seems to us that M. Méline leaves 





out of consideration one great factor. It is that the 
wants of the world go on increasing, because the more 
the individual possesses the higher his aspirations rise, 
so that the peasant of to-day lives more generously 
than the bourgeois of the eighteenth century, and the 
bourgeois in his turn enjoys more luxuries than the 
noble did then. It is true that England is no longer the 
workshop of the world, that Germany, France, Belgium, 
the United States, and nearly all the other countries have 
set up their own factories and passed protective laws, 
saying they would produce what previously was sent to 
them from England; yet the bulk of our manufacturing 
trade goes on increasing. Even our exports increase in 
spite of the work that every country is doing at home, 
just because the wants and ideals of the individual are 
ever expanding in accordance with what you supply to 
him. The peasant who was comfortable in his little 
holding a hundred years ago, wore the clothes that his 
womenkind spun, and ate the food that was produced in 
the garth, byre and pasture, to-day wants much more, 
and therefore calls upon machinery to supply it. He 
has luxuries of which his forefathers were ignorant, 
and will not abide on the steading. This we believe to 
be the truth of the matter laid down in general prin- 
ciples. At the same time, those who recognise it most 
fully will feel the warmest sympathy with the project 
explained by Mr. Jesse Collings. It is quite true 
that in the long battle the manor won, and that the 
risings, rick-burnings, and labour associations of 
peasants were the inarticulate rebellious cry of an 
oppressed people who had got the worst of it at every 
turn. Those who are in the possession of small holdings 
at the present moment are notable for the cheerfulness, 
health, and energy with which they go about their tasks, 
and, what is of even more consequence, for the vigour of 
the children they are breeding to man the armies of 
peace and war in the next generation. We do not 
believe that the great mass of working men cither in 
town or in the country will ever again settle tranquilly 
in small holdings ; but in a huge population like ours there 
must always be a remnant who prefer the field to the 
street, and in this precious remnant may reside the 
elements of ultimate salvation. Let us, therefore, en- 
courage it and afford it every facility in our power to 
enable it to increase and prosper. 


OUT OF THE BARROW 


Puck of Pook’s Hill. (Maemillan, 6s.) 


It has just struck us that at a first glance the title of this 
article may be misleading in so far as it might seem to 
suggest that the author of “‘ The Light that Failed’’ has 
again taken to the East End and the costermonger. The 
barrow we refer to is not that which ‘‘ the moke ” draws. 
It is the grave that holds the ancient inhabitants of this 
Empire. It is evident that Mr. Kipling, while residing 
on the South coast, has mused long and deeply on the 
various historic races that have trampled over this green 
island of ours, and he has here attempted the not un- 
worthy task of bringing them out of their graves ina series 
of Midsummer Nights’ Dreams intended for the delectation 
of a group of merry, intelligent, modern children. Every- 
thing in England begins at the battle of Hastings, and the 
first fytte of this epic is a vision of stalwart and kindly 
Norman knights taking possession of an English manor 
after William’s great battle had been fought and won. 
The machinery by which they are brought to life is quite 
English, as the enchantment is that of childhood’s old 
friend, Puck, who still remains one of the People of the 
Hills, far as we have banished the others. Of course, 
although everything really begins at the battle of Hastings, 
there was an earlier beginning, and no surprise is felt 
when by a turn of magic Puck whips up backward to a 
time when the legions of Rome still guarded the great 
wall which they had built to arrest the progress of the 
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active and pillaging Pict. Danes and Romans form a 
capital hunting-ground for Mr. Kipling’s adventurous 
genius, and we can easily fancy how on winter nights, the 
children will gather to hear these lively tales told, tales 
which at one and the same time are calculated to provide 
amusement and stimulate historic interest. But the 
serious reader may be warned that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
is here not quite at his very best. The tales that concern 
the Roman Centurion are ill-constructed and want 
cohesion, and those connected with smuggling in later 
times have been better told before. Moreover, the verse 
with which Mr. Kipling sprinkles his prose is distinguished 
only bya wholesome mediocrity,except in one lyric, “Watch 
the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by.” There 
is nothing quite up to the standard that Mr. Kipling has 
taught us to expect. The most ambitious of the poemsis 
the ‘‘Song to Mithras,’’ of which we quote the first two 
verses. 

Mithras, God of the Morning, our trumpets waken the Wall ! 

“ Rome is above the Nations, but Thou art over all! ” 

Now as the names are answered, and the guards are marched away, 

Mithras, also a soldier, give us strength for the day ! 


Mithras, God of the Noontide, the heather swims in the heat, 
Our helmets scorch our foreheads ; our sandals burn our feet. 
Now in the ungirt hour; now ere we blink and drowse, 
Mithras, also a soldier, keep us true to our vows! 


THE PATH OF THE HOLY THORN 


The Coming of the Saints. By Joun W. Taytor. (Methuen, 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a notable book. It may not satisfy the technical 
critics of the writings of the sub-Apostolic age; but all 
will admit that it is a well-written, interesting and dis- 
criminating narrative of the journeyings of the early 
missionaries from Palestine to the West in the first days 
of the Christian era. The sub-title is a bold one, for 
Professor Taylor styles his work “Imaginations and 
Studies in Early Church History and Tradition.” This 
linking together of ascertained fact with possible fiction 
may not commend itself to some; but in this writer’s 
hands the interweaving of these stories is done after so 
pleasant and enticing a fashion that the record seems to 
live, and the result is, in places, of almost fascinating 
attraction. 

It would be well, perhaps, for the too credulous reader 
to peruse Duchesne’s “‘ Fastes Episcopaux’’ published in 
1900, which is cited amongst the works of reference pre- 
fixed to this volume, for it traverses some of the same 
ground on sceptical lines. But, to understand the posi- 
tion of the writer, the words of Mr. Taylor in his brief 
introduction must be carefully weighed : 


How much is true and how much is false in the old legends it is 
impossible to say. Those who have altogether rejected them have 
done so, I am convinced, at the expense of much that is worthy of 
preservation; for there is a certain harmony not only connecting the 
various narratives themselves, but connecting these with the voices 
and the silences of history, that decidedly points to some substratum 
of fact. . . . I may have but little that is new to bring to a well-worn 
controversy. Indeed, I come to no controversy at all. ‘‘ The bloom 
of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller,’’ and I 
will not risk its beauty and fragrance in the handling and appraising 
necessary for controversy. I simply take you half-way back—to the 
ages of faith, to the belief of a thousand years ago—as I try to tell the 
happenings of two thousand years ago, and re-imagine the remoter 
past in the light of the traditions of our forefathers. . . . I have not 
taken upon myself to disentangle history from legend. The modern 
critic is by no means infallible, and in rooting out the tares is apt 
Me destroy the wheat also, ‘Let both grow together until the 
harvest.” 


t is well to remember that in these pages there are two 
comings of the saints to the west. The first is that of 
the Hebrew missionaries, whose coming may fairly be 
described as probable though problematical ; their journey- 
ingsand stations are based upon tradition or legend, sup- 
ported by not a few reasonable inferences. The second 
coming is of a rather later date, namely the coming of the 





Greeks; the chief example being that of Trophimus, the 
Pauline disciple, ‘‘ whose identity as the first missionary 
priest of Arles is fairly well established.” His coming is 
supported by documentary evidence of the beginning of 
the fifth century, and is therefore partly historical and 
partly traditional. 

Some of the earlier chapters deal in a singularly vivid 
way with scriptural incidents, such as the account of the 
family at Bethany, or all that is told us of such characters 
as Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. The re-writing, 
in other phraseology, of the simple Gospel stories, or the 
attempt to harmonise the fourfold evangelistic narrative 
is seldom successful; whether attempted in the interests 
of scepticism by a Strauss or a Renan, or in the interests 
of orthedeny by a Farrar or an Edersheim. It is, there- 
fore, no small praise to say that Mr. Taylor succeeds 
where others have failed. in reading this part of his 
pages, we are almost unconsciously impressed with the 
homelike reality and truth of the old familiar tales. The 
more interesting and original part of the volume begins 
when the calling and the making of the saints at Caper- 
naum and Jerusalem and the first missionary journeys 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles are left behind. We 
are then introduced to the life of St. Mary Magdalene, as 
compiled by Rabanus, Archbishop of Mayence, who died 
in 856. From this and other legendary sources, we learn 
of the travels into Europe in the south of Gaul of the 
Magdalene, her sister Martha and her brother Lazarus; of 
various other traditions of the three Marys and their 
companions: of Zaccheus at Rocamadour; and more par- 
ticularly of St. Trophimus at Arles and of St. Joseph at 
Glastonbury. 

There is a good deal of sound scholarship displayed in 
connecting the traditional sites of the earliest missions 
from east to west—extending from Cesarzea in Palestine 
to Glastonbury in England—with the lines of the com- 
mercial traffic of the period. The chief of these tradi- 
tional sites where certain early missionaries halted, whilst 
the rest of the ever-thinning band of saints went on in 
lessened numbers, were Marseilles and Ste. Baume, where 
there are cave churches immemorially identified with the 
names of St. Lazarus and St. Mary; imoges and Roca- 
madour, where similar cave-shelters are identified with 
St. Zaccheus and St. Martial: Morlaix, where St. Dren- 
nalus was left behind by St. Joseph; and Cornwall and 
Glastonbury, so closely interwoven with traditions of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

The last chapter, entitled ‘“‘On Pilgrimage,” is full of 
charm and admirably written. Herein are described, 
aiter an original fashion, the various caves, churches 
and shrines, very rarely visited by the ordinary tourist, 
which are scattered throughout France, and are closely 
associated with the fragrant memories of those who are 
believed to have been the first to dispel paganism from 
their midst. It is a chapter that lends itself most readily 
to quotation. A single example must suffice, being part 
of the description of the old subterranean church of 
St. Victor at Marseilles : 


All this vast fourth-century church has been visibly built around a 
still older natural cave or grotto known as the original first-century 
church or refuge of £t. Lazarus. . . . No explanation that I know of, 
has been or can be offered other than that offered by tradition—that 
here was the place where Lazarus of Bethany lived and preached and 
ministered and died, and that therefore within some two hundred or 
three hundred years afterwards this church was built in honour of his 
memory and to enshrine his body which was then present here. And 
all through the ages ever since this faith has been firmly held, and 
lives as strong to-day as ever. If we come back from the crypt or 
subterranean church into the upper church of St. Victor, at the west 
end of the nave, under the organ-loft, we find a life-sized statue of 
St. Lazarus, his left hand holding the crozier, his face upturned to 
heaven, and underneath the statue two pieces of stone removed 
— the old sepulchre at Bethany out of which Our Saviour raised 

im. 


’ 


The value of the book is much enhanced by twenty-six 
photographic plates of sites and churches which are for 
the most part but little known. 





J. Cuartes Cox, 
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DE PROFUNDIS 


I HAVE been down with sorrow in the deep, 
Where never ray of light can pierce the gloom, 
Where is no respite, and where falls no sleep— 
Where is Life’s tomb. 


There lie the buried hopes of all the years, 

Lost lives, and broken hearts and loves laid low; 

There falls a long monotony of tears— 

Falls swift and slow, 

I have been long with sorrow . . . If the day 
Should ever dawn when I am free from pain, 
And love lead gently back to life again, 

Can I forget that I have passed this way ? 


ETHEL EDWARDS, 








NUGZ SCRIPTORIS 


[Under the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will appear 
in successive numbers of the AcapEMy. They will be “short 
studies on great subjects” ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topics, 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of one or two questions of contemporary interest. } 


IV. THE MOTOR-MANIA AND ITS POSSIBLE 
RESULTS 


THE introduction, and rapid spread, of this new means of 
locomotion is destined to have far-reaching results. Those 
who dislike it most, now fear it hascome tostay. Patron- 
ised by royalty, and by the rich almost everywhere, taken 
up as a pastime, or indulged in as a form of sport, the 
courted luxury of many, the daily necessity of a few, and 
now the source of supply to a vast and almost world-wide 
industry, it is surely worth while for its advocates and 
champions to consider its possible (or probable) effects on 
those who make use of it, as well as on the country at 
large, and on the national character. 

It is almost needless to point out that the loss of life, 
the number of accidents and the destruction of property 
by motors.is much greater than it has ever been by rail- 
way trains, or horse and carriage conveyance. That fact 
is undoubted; but it is said that the movement is in its 
infancy, that danger will be reduced, and accidents elimi- 
nated, by new contrivances. But other evils of equal 
magnitude attend it, and make its development a serious 
outlook. Many have called attention to the injury in- 
flicted on those who do not motor by the noise, and the 
dust-nuisance ; the destruction of our roadways by driving 
other traffic off them, and the deterioration of house- 
property all along the lines of transit of the motors; the 
injury to the trees, the grass, the flowers, the hedgerows, 
as well as the health of pedestrians. They contend that, 
if this mode of travelling is to be encouraged and de- 
veloped, special roadways should be constructed for it, as 
special tracks are cut, and paths laid down, for railway- 
service. That the old footpaths of England open to 
pedestrians, and roadways adjoining them for cart and 
carriage traffic, should be invaded by an army of dust- 
raising and eye-blinding machines, and that those who 
used to use them for business or for health should be 
driven from them ruthlessly, is surely an evil which cries 
aloud for remedy. 

But it is not the inconvenience, or the physical injury, 
that are the worst results. There is a large amount of 
selfishness fostered by this motor-mania; admittedly 





fostered, as its advocates say that the weaker must go to 
the wall, and pedestrians must get out of the way. They 
have no business to protest against i who ride 
furiously, and do what they like on the King’s highway, 
regardless of any but themselves. Motor-driving, as at 
present practised, is an incentive to selfishness. Many of 
the motorists do not care for the results entailed. They 
wish to scour the country, and are wholly indifferent to 
the effects on others which their mode of locomotion 
involves. But worse than this remains. 

We are to'd of the luxury of rapid movement, the poetry 
of motion, the advantage of being carried so swiftly from 
place to place through an exquisite district. But what of 
the real appreciation of scenery during these scurrying 
raids? It used to be thought by many, and felt by more, 
that rapid railway-travelling in express trains dulled by 
cogrece the zsthetic sense of travellers; that they got 
only glimpses of the landscape, which was blurred, and even 
blotted out from memory, by the tantalising spectacle of 
beauty vanishing as soon as seen. But now the dread is 
that the genuine love of Nature may be imperilled by this 
excessive speed in locomotion. The scenery itself may be 
injured ; but much worse than that, its refined appreciation 
may be gradually extinguished. The result of ourtwentieth- 
century haste and high pressure may be the development 
of unrest, the banishment of the ancestral peace which 
used to give such a charm to the holidays of the past, and 
the uprooting of that sense of tranquillity which made the 
country so dear to the toilers in our towns and cities. 

There is little doubt that the development of this new 
method of being carried from place to place will bring 
about a change in the desires, the tastes, the sympathies, 
nay in the very ideals of the nation. As the Duke of 
Wellington used to say in reference to military opera- 
tions, and political tactics: ‘‘ But what is to be the next 
step? What is to follow from this which you adopt and 
carry out?” Certainly it behoves the advocates of motor- 
cars to consider well the effect of their introduction, and 
the extent of area which their adoption will gradually 
cover; whether their use will help, or whether it will 
hinder, the development of what is of more importance to 
a nation than a rapid change of place could ever be. Means 
have been contrived by which letters in mail-bags can be 
automatically shot through tubes to almost any distance. 
Would it be any advantage if human beings could be 
similarly sent, through subterranean ways from north to 
south, or east to west, if only their travelling carriages 
were luxurious enough? Surely not. 

It comes to this. The race toward culture is not to 
the swiftest in locomotion. Life is more than speed, 
and travelling at leisure is surely quite as desirable 
as trying to break the record in rushing to and fro, 
To be whisked along a highway at racing speed, in 
self-made dust, with confused noise and garments 
soiled to win a prize, is fatal to all true apprecia- 
tion of scenery. Besides, there are times, as every 
poet knows—and all poetically-souled human beings feel 
—when Nature is giving to man an apocalypse of her 
glory. At such times it is the instinct of every worshipper 
of Nature to be silent, metaphorically to ’ take the shoes 
from his feet, for the place is holy ground,” to listen and 
be still. But if on a motor! it is impossible to do so. 
I know a man who never passes Oxford in an express 
train, or any cathedral town, without reverently lifting 
his travelling skull-cap. That could not naturally be 
done, when driving on a motor. If rapid movement 
from place to place is desired, why not make use of the 
ever-improving express railway service, and leave our old 
historic English roads to carriage, cart, and pedestrian 
traffic? It would add to the sum total of human enjoy- 
ment. It would diminish the death-rate. It would lessen 
disease. It would protect, or at least not invade, the 
natural sanctuaries of our island-home. It would con- 
serve the charms of Nature, and would add to the service 


of man. 
SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 
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ABBEY THOUGHTS 


SHALL Herbert Spencer lie—in the Abbey, or rather shall 
some memorial of him be erected in what journalists love 
to“call the ‘‘ National Valhalla,” “* The English Pantheon,” 
or the ‘‘ venerable edifice,” where, as Macaulay says, the 
dust of the illustrious accusers, e¢ celera—? The question 
has been recently agitated in a daily contemporary. It 
seems that the Dean, when approached on the subject, 
made a “ gran rifuto,” as his predecessor did in the case 
of Byron. The Dean is in avery difficult position, because 
any decision of his must be severely criticised from one 
quarter or another. The Abbey retains, I understand, 
some of its pre-Reformation privileges and is not under 
the jurisdiction of Bishop or Archbishop. Yetnoone who 
has ever visited the Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor 
on October 13, the festival of his translation, can accuse 
the Abbey authorities of bigotry or narrowmindedness., 
Only a few years ago I fought my way with other Popish 
pilgrims to the shrine of our patron Saint (as he was, until 
superseded by Saint George in the thirteenth century), 
and there I indulged in overt acts violating Article 22 of 
the Church of England by lawestablished. A verger with 
some colonial tourists arrived during our devotions, but 
his voice was lowered out of regard for our feelings. 
Indeed, both he and the tourists adopted towards us an 
attitude of respectful curiosity (not altogether unpleasant), 
which was in striking contrast to the methods of the 
continental Swisse routing out worshippers from a side 
chapel of a Catholic Church in order to show Baedeker- 
ridden sightseers an altar-piece by Rotto Rotinelli.* 
Thoughts of Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley irresistibly 
mingled with my devotions. What had the poor fellows 
burnt for, after all? Here we all were ostentatiously 
ignoring English History and the adjacent Houses of 
Parliament, outraging the rubrics by ritual observations 
for which poor curates in the East End are often 
suspended, and before now have been imprisoned. I 
could not help thinking that the Archbishop of West- 
minster would hardly care to return these hospitalities, 
by permitting on August 24 a memorial service for 
Admiral Coligny in the Pro-Cathedral. ... I rose from 
my knees a new Luther, with something like a Protestant 
feeling, and scrutinised severely the tombs in Poet’s 
Corner. Even there I found myself confronted with an 
almost irritating liberalism. Here was Alexander Pope, 
who rejected all the overtures of Swift and Atterbury to 
embrace the Protestant faith. And there was Dryden, 
not perhaps a great ornament to my persuasion, but still 
a Catholic at the last. Dean Panther had not grudged 
poet Hind his niche in the National Valhalla (I knew I 
should be reduced to that periphrasis). And here was the 
mighty Charles Darwin, about whose reception into the 
English Pantheon (I have fallen again) I remember there 
was some trouble. Well, if precedent embalms a principle, 
I venture to raise a thin small voice, and plead for 
Herbert Spencer. “The English people,” said a ‘riendly 
French critic, “do not admire their great men because 
they were great but because they reflect credit on them- 
selves,’”’ so on the score of national vanity I claim space 
for Herbert Spencer. Very few Englishmen have exercised 
such extraordinary influence on continental opinion, which 
Beaconsfield said was the verdict of posterity. n the 
news of his death, the Italian Chamber passed a vote of 
condolence with the English people. I suppose that does 
not seem a great honour to Englishmen, but to me, an 
enemy of United Italy, it seemed a great honour, not only 
to the dead but to the English people. Can you imagine 
the Swiss Federal Council sending us a vote of condoience 
on the death of Mr. Hall Caine or Mr. Robert Hichens ? 
Again, though it is ungrateful of me to mention the 
fact after my experiences of October 13, the Abbey was 
was not built nor endowed by people who anticipated the 
Anglican form of worship being celebrated within its walls, 





* We are indebted to the Editor of the Burlington Magazine for the 
suggestion that this painter’s name was really Tomaso Rotto.—Ep. 





though I admit it has been restored by the adherents of 
that communion. The image of Milton, to take only one 
instance, would have been quite as objectionable to 
Henry III. or Abbot Islip as those of Darwin or Spencer. 
The emoluments bequeathed by Henry VII. and others 
for requiem masses are now devoted to the education of 
Deans’ daughters and Canons’ sons ; where incense-laden 
altars used to stand, hideous monuments of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wound the Gothic 
air with their monstrous ornaments and inapposite 
epitaphs. St. Paul’s may fairly be held sacred to Angli- 
canism, and I do not think any one would claim sepulture 
within its precincts for one who was avowedly hostile to 
Christian or Anglican sentiment, but I think the Abbey 
has now passed into the category of museums and might 
well be declared a national monument under control of 
the State. The choir, and possibly the nave, should, of 
course, be severely preserved for whatever the State 
religion might be at the time. Catholics need not mourn 
the secularisation of the transepts and chapels, because 
the late Pope renounced officially all claims on the ancient 
shrines of the Catholic faith,and High Churchmen might 
console themselves by recalling the fact that Abbots were 
originally laymen. My whole scheme would be a return 
to the practice of the Primitive Church, when priests were 
only allowed on sufferance inside abbeys at all, The Low 
Church party need not be considered, because they can have 
no sentiment about what they regard as relics of super- 
stition, and Broad Churchmen could hardly complain at 
the logical development of their own principle. The 
Nonconformists, the backbone of the nation, could not 
be otherwise than gratified. The decision about admit- 
ting busts, statues or bodies into the national and 
sacred “ musée des morts” (as the anti-clerical French 
might call it under the new constitution) would rest with 
the Home Secretary. This would be an added interest to 
the duties of a painstaking official, forming pleasant inter- 
ludes between considering the remission of sentences on 
popular criminals : it would relieve the Dean and Chapter 
from a grave responsibility. The Home Secretary would 
always be called the Abbot of Westminster. How 
picturesque at the formation of a new Cabinet—Home 
Secretary and Abbot Westminster, the “‘ Right Hon. Mr. So- 
and-So”! The first duty of the Abbot will be to appoint 
a Royal Commission to consider the removal of hideous 
monuments which disfigure the edifice: nothing prior to 
1700 coming under its consideration. A small tablet 
would recall what has been taken away. Herbert Spencer’s 
claim to a statue would be duly considered, and, I hope, 
by a unanimous vote some of the other glaring gaps would 
be filled up. If the Abbey is full of obscurities, very dim 
religious lights, many of the illustrious names in our 
literature have been omitted; Byron, Shelley, Keats—to 
mention only these. There isno monument to Chatterton, 
one of the more powerful influences in the romantic 
movement, nor to William Blake, whose boyish inspira- 
tion was actually nourished amid that “‘ Gothic supine- 
ness,” as Mr. MacColl bas finely said of him. Of all our 
poets and painters he surely deserves a monument in the 
grey Church which became to him what St. Mary Redcliffe 
was to Chatterton. A window adapted from the book of 
Job (with the marvellous design of the Morning Stars) 
was, | am told, actually offered to, and rejected by, the 
late Dean. To Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the wonderful 
movement of which he was the dynamic force there should 
also be a worthy memorial, to Walter Pater, the superb 
aside of English prose, to Cardinal Manning, the Eccle- 
siastic of the nineteenth century, and Professor Huxley, 
that master of dialectics. 

A young actor of my acquaintance, who bore the 
honoured name of Siddons, was invited to take part in 
the funeral service of the late Sir Henry Irving. His 
step-father was connected by marriage with the great 
actress, and he was very proud of his physical resem- 
blance to her portrait by Reynolds. He had played with 
great success the part of Fortinbras in the provinces, and 
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Mr. Alexander has assured me that he was the ideal im- 
personator of Rosencrantz. It was an open secret that 
he had refused Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s offer of that 
réle in a proposed revival of Hamlet at the Garrick. 
Since the burial of Sir.Henry Irving in the Abbey, he 
has never been seen: though I saw him myself in the 
funeral cortége. All his friends remember the curious 
exaltation in his manner a few days before the ceremony, 
and I cannot help thinking that in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, realising this was his only chance of burial in the 
Abbey, he took advantage of the bowed, unobservant 
heads during the prayer of Committal and crept beneath 
the pall into the great actor’s tomb. What his feelings 
were at the time, or afterwards when the vault was 
bricked up, would require the introspective pen of 
Mr. Henry James and the curious imagination of Mr. H. 
G. Wells to describe. I have been assured by tie vergers 
that mysterious sounds were heard for some days after 
this historical occasion. Distressed by the loss of my 
friend, I applied to the Dean of Westminster ‘and finally to 
Scotland Yard. I need not say that I was met with 
sacerdotal indifference on the one hand and with callous 
officialism on the other, but I hope that under the Royal 
Commission which I have appointed the mystery will be 
cleared up. Not that I begrudge poor Siddons a niche 
with Garrick and Irving. 


ROBERT Ross. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
CREATIVE CRITICISM 


BETWEEN Henry Fielding and Mr. A. C. Benson there is 
at least one point of resemblance—both of them dislike 
the critic. To the former he was a reptile, and the latter 
has just been calling him a tradesman. It was the latter 
statement that started the present meditation. For the 
reproach seemed a droll example of the pot and kettle. 
The retort springs to the lips that never in the history of 
the world was imaginative literature so grossly commer- 
cialised as it is at the present moment. How mechanical 
has the production of books become! There are several 
hundreds of writers who with the utmost regularity 
= from one to four books per annum. In the 
anguage of the day these constitute “‘ the output.”’ 

With the aid of certain middle-men called literary 
agents the “ price per thou” is raised to its maximum. 
To obtain even a few months’ life and hearing for the 
individual book the author has to employ aclaque. Even 
then, like flocks of black birds winging to roost, the crowd of 
books passes swiftly to darkness and oblivion. And the 
author of to-day finds no refuge in the pathetic appeal to 
gee ae ean that comforted the failure of last century. 

he following perfectly true story illustrates a state of 
mind that the majority try to emulate. A lucky author on 
the night when he received a cheque that made up his total 
receipts (dramatic and literary) to {60,000 for a popular 
success, took out the manuscript and kicked it round his 
study like a football, crying in a hilarious way as he did 
so: “‘ You have nobly served my turn just now, and what 
the devil does it matter how you are regarded a hundred 
years hence!” No; the modern author like every other 
merchant asks for motor-cars and houses and land while 
he is alive, and is under no illusion in regard to fame, which 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe said “ gilds our sepulchres and embalms 
our names.” [am neither praising nor condemning this. 
At times I think it a pity, at other times it seems an act 
of courage. We are all rushing to obscurity, Lord Tenny- 
son said once, “only some are going a little more slowly 
than the others.” But it breeds egoism in the author. He 
thinks the critic’s function is simply to register an opinion 
on his work as appreciative and favourable as is possible. 
Naturally enough, he is chiefly anxious for the increase 
and strengthening of his own reputation. But the critic 





and the Editor—the best criticand the best Editor—take 
a different view. They recognise fully the insignificance 
of the individual, whether he judge or be judged. It is 
not the verdict but the theme that matters. 

Within the last few years I have noticed a very great 
improvement in the character and tone of criticism. A 
decade ago it seemed to be merging into puffery. [f 
remember in the ’nineties one whom the majority would 
call a distinguished man of letters boasted to me that 
before the eg Paagme of a certain book he had arranged 
to obtain no fewer than thirty-two favourable notices in 
Lormdon and provincial journals. Puffery was rampant, 
and, as a consequence, reviews ceased to exercise the 
slightest influence. Nor have they yet recovered. The 
fortunes of a book are only toa very small extent governed 
by what appears about it in the newspapers. But so far 
as the reviewer is regaining part of his old power it is due 
to his sincerity and creativeness. Let me try to dis- 
engage the features of a fine critic from the cloud of 
smoke raised about him by outsiders. And first, it is not 
the calling but the man that makes the tradesman or the 
artist. The difference, I opine, lies in this—that the 
former works for gain and the latter for love of his craft. 
For his task he needs to have a rare and full equipment, 
knowledge of life, knowledge of literature, sympathy to 
recognise what is fine and true, generosity to acknowledge 
it, courage to expose the unworthy and unnatural devices 
by which the baser sort of author seeks to win the readers 
for whom he has no legitimate attraction. Even then 
the critic is as liable to make mistakes as is, say, a 
popular novelist. Let us take an illustration bearing 
more directly on the subject of creation in criticism. 
During the last year or two various novelists have 
tried to depict the simple life, of which so much 
has been written. It is safe to say that no one has 
yet attained to immortal glory by that path. Many 
critics have said so, but the best is he who by the force of 
his knowledge and imagination can sketch the reality. 
Suppose he had strong views that were wrong, his work 
would still be far more interesting than that of those who 
confined themselves to critical comment. I will take 
another case. A few evenings ago I took Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts’s novel, “The Poacher’s Wife,” to read, not for 
review, but to lighten a train journey ; and there was one 
feature of it that set me thinking. One of the characters 
is a footman and one of the greatest villains imaginable. 
He is not only a thief, poacher and murderer, but descends 
to the utmost baseness of treachery by deliberately plot- 
ting to have an innocent friend hanged for the murder. 
All the time he is the constant and devoted lover of a fine 
and pure girl. Now, if I had been a reviewer, I would 
have liked to discuss the psychology of that character 
with the author, but the discussion would only have had 
real interest in so far as it was an interchange of experi- 
ences. My knowledge of such criminals is slight, but I 
have read a good deal about them and had one or two 
under observation. And so one could try at least to build 
up the real character on fact. Had the love been simu- 
lated for the sake of acquiring a fortune or any similar 
object, nothing could have been said; but the girl is pure 
and it appears to be wholly disinterested. My experience 
is that men of a criminal type are incapable of such an 
attachment as is described. They seek the gratification of 
their lustful and brutal passion, but make very little 
difference between individuals. Moreover, my idea of a 
footman who has committed such a crime is that he would 
fall into snch a panic of terror and apprehension as would 
effectually sear up and burn out his passion for a girl, 
The behaviour of criminals after a deed has been com- 
mitted has often been recorded in the newspapers. At 
any rate, the thief and murderer as a pensive lover sighing 
because of unrequited affection strikes me as grotesque. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts may be perfectly right, but the critic 
who did not think so could only make his point 
effectively by an act of creation—that is, by a close 
picture of the criminal mind as he conceives it. Let 
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me take a pleasanter illustration from a novel that 
appeared quite lately, I mean Miss Jane Findlater’s “ The 
Ladder to the Stars.” It is very easy to dismiss a book 
like this, by a writer who was only emerging from obscurity, 
as being ineffective ; but no one who has not brooded over 
the idea both with sympathy and imagination can either 
obtain from this book as much pleasure as the writer 
intended or criticise it to any good purpose. Miss Find- 
later’s ambition seems to have been almost the same as 
that which animated Goethe when he produced “‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and gave the idea to some of the brilliant menwho 
followed him. Benjamin Disraeli in ‘‘ Contarini Fleming ” 
and Bulwer Lytton in “ Ernest Maltravers”’ tried to pic- 
ture the growth of a poet’s mind. I think it requires some 
imagination to understand all that, however, and, on the 
principle that he ‘‘who shudders at the hell of Dante” 
has himself something of Dante’s imagination, so he who 
is able to understand and sympathise with the attempt to 
portray a poetic mind must possess at least a little of the 
original fire. In that case he is much more likely in 
criticising the book to set down his own creation than 
merely to register an opinion, and that surely is the more 
fruitful course. 
JouN Brett VINCENT. 


[Next week's Causerie will be ** The English Asmodeus,” 
by Ernest A. Baker.] 








FICTION 
The Tea-Planter, By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


Tue sun shines in Ceylon as in few places, and the sun’s 
warmth and kindliness seem to have passed into Mrs. 
Penny’s book, which is all about Ceylon, and which is 
dedicated to Ceylon most pertinently. By a device, that 
is a little unwieldy, of a dying man’s will and whim, she 
forces her characters in the first chapter from London to 
Ceylon, but once there the stecry unfolds itself like a 
flower in the sun after a day’srain. The Angus Smith 
family is one of the most charming that we have had the 
pleasure of meeting, and the Angus Smith children are as 
delightful as only real children can be. And there is much 
clever and kindly characterisation and all the charm of 
that light-hearted life, of which one has often heard, so 
that it is as refreshing to read the novel as it is tosit fora 
whole long day in the sun. 


The Whirligig of Time. (Hurst & 


Blackett, 6s.) 

WitTH her first novel Miss Whitby had the good fortune to 
please the taste of a large class of readers who have con- 
tinued to regard her stories with an almost affectionate 
admiration. “The Whirligig of Time” should score 
another success; it is a good story from every point 
of view, told with the cheerful confidence of a writer sure 
of her ground and her power to interest. It is a study in 
wives: the old-fashioned wife who served for love, or 
duty; and the “ new” wife who fights for her own way— 
and gets it. 1t is all very cleverly worked out. Frederica, 
a hard woman of the advanced school, is a striking 
character boldly drawn. Every line tells and strengthens 
her individuality, and throughout the book she dominates, 
amuses, even fascinates. As in all the author’s novels, 
there is an undercurrent of serious purpose; the sermon 
is here, as well as the song. 


By Beatrice Wuirsy. 


The Comedy of Age. By Desmonp Coxe, (Chapman & Hall, 
6s.) 
A CERTAIN great writer was once asked: '‘ How do you 
make your plays ?’’ and he answered: “Oh, I take facts 
I have observed, add a dash of poetry, and there you are,” 
Mr. Coke takes facts which he observed, tries to subtract 
the dash of poetry—and even goes so far as to add more 
than a dash of common sense. The result is that his work 


is apt to be depressing. What he observes, he observes 





with accuracy ; he writes sound, even scholarly, English, 
and builds the fabric of his book with cleverness and care. 
There is, however, much to which he is blind, and we must 
insist upon this for the reason that he is apt to link his 
arm a little familiarly into that of Truth—‘ If I may pit 
myself and Truth against a dozen novelists,” he writes. 
His present book deals with life at Oxford. Though there 
is much dissection of Youth with a capital letter, the 
elusive spirit of youth is absent. Youth cannot be ex- 
plained, and by endeavouring to explain it Mr. Coke has 
turned his novel into an able homily on Youth and Crabbed 
Age with many clever contrasts and some pertinent illus- 
trations. 


Holyland. By Gustav Frenssen. Trndslated by Mary 


Hamitton, (Constable, 6s.) 


THE admirers of “‘ Jérn Uhl” will welcome this transla- 
tion of Gustav Frenssen’s new novel, which was reviewed 
in its original form, “‘ Hilligenlei,” in the pages of the 
ACADEMY some months ago. Though the story is of less 
striking interest than “ Jorn Uhl,” it is an exceptionally 
interesting book, informed throughout with strong and 
tender feeling. It is less a continuous tale than a collec- 
tion of charming scenes—simple, poetic, realistic—of the 
lives of humble folk working and striving in a little har- 
bour town in Holstein. The keynote of the book is struck 
by Hule Beiderwand, ever watching for the coming of “a 
brave man who shall bring the whole land beneath his 
sword until it isa holy land in deed asin name.” Miss 
Hamilton’s translation is excellent, especially as repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of poetry and romance and of 
spiritual enthusiasm which is essentially a charm of the 
original work, 


It Happened in Japan. By Baroness ALBERT D’ANETHAN, 
(Brown, Langham, 6s.) 


TuIs is an appreciation of the Land of the Rising Sun by 
one who evidently knows and loves it well. As the wife 
of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo, Baroness Albert 
d’Anethan has had the opportunity of seeing much both 
of the Japanese and the English life in Japan, and she 
puts her knowledge to good use. Pearl Norrywood, having 
divorced the husicnd who has rendered her life unbear- 
able, only to find herself the victim of a cruel slander, 
leaves England and settles in Tokyo, where, under the 
name of Mrs. Nugent, she hopes to find peace and happi- 
ness in the shadow of Fujiyama. For three years her 
retreat is undiscovered and her former sufferings are 
almost forgotten, when the arrival of an old lover, Lord 
Martinworth, upon the scenes, brings about the series 
of complications which end in her sudden and tragic 
death. 


The Gaiety of Fatma, 
Langham, 6s.) 


A CERTAIN “ eyes extravagance”’ (the words are the 
author’s) in plot and language is perhaps permissible when 
the scene is laid on the coast of Algeria, where a burning 
sun glows upon the white haiks of stately, slow-moving 
Arabs and the glamour of the desert is over all things; 
but what is rich and vivid in the description of an 
Algerian fishing-village, becomes garish and melodramatic 
when applied to a house-party in Scotland. The author 
leads us to suspect that she is as little at her ease in these 
chilly northern castles as her half-Arab heroine, Fatma, 
who, after marrying one man she does not love, and after 
his death almost marrying another, eventually finds 
herself back in Algeria in the arms of her hero, the 
English doctor of the little native village, where for the 
first time her dress and her actions are in keeping with her 
surroundings. 


Hazel of Hazeldean. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


Ir Mrs. Reynolds has chosen an improbable and not alto- 
gether engaging plot for her new novel she makes the 
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best of it, and ingeniously evades the difficulties of the 
situation. Told in a light, humorous vein the story 
might amuse an idle hour; to take it as seriously as the 
author desires imposes rather a strain upon our patience. 
Raimond se peg om when dying, directs that his little 
daughter shall be brought up as a boy in order to secure 
the family title and estates. Hazel’s French nurse alone 
knows the secret; friends, chum, and tutor believe in 
“Sir Hazel,” and she, never doubting that she is a boy, 
scoffs at feminine limitations and the “ loathly petticoat.” 

Mrs. Reynolds has written some very readable novels ; 
it is a pity she should waste time and labour over such a 
foolish tale as this. 








FINE ART 
THE ARTIST AS CRITIC 


AMONG many things which the present generation owes to 
Whistler is the reform of art criticism, that is to say the 
reform, not so much of the erudite criticism which concerns 
itself with the works of the Old Masters, but of the humble 
criticism of journalism which is chiefly occupied with the 
productions of contemporary painters. But though the 
present critics of Fleet Street are, as a rule, better qualified 
than their predecessors, who had made little special study 
of the craft they criticised, it may be questioned whether 
the present tendency to deliver criticism into the hands of 
painters is altogether an unmixed blessing—whether it is 
true, as Whistler asserted in his libel suit against Ruskin, 
that ‘‘none but an artist can be a competent critic.” Pressed 
by his opponent’s counsel, Whistler then conceded: ‘I 
should not disapprove in any way of technical criticism by 
a man whose whole life is passed in the practice of the 
science which he criticises; but for the opinion of a man 
whose whole life is not so passed I would have as little 
regard as you would if he expressed an opinion on law.” 
And yet in the “ Gentle Art’’ Whistler very plainly shows 
his disppproval of the criticisms passed on his paintings 
by Mr. Frith and “ Mr. Jones, R.A.,” who, as men spending 
their whole lives in the practice of painting, were com- 
petent and well-qualified critics according to the canon 
laid down by their victim. 

There is no evidence to show that a painter, ipso facto, 
is amore sympathetic and competent judge of another 
painter’s work than an intelligent connoisseur. On the 
contrary, such evidence as exists points the other way. 
Not one of the writers whose scalps Whistler delighted to 
collect criticised his work with such bitter hostility and 
such depth of ‘misunderstanding as the men who spent 
their lives in practising a different style of painting. 
When the young Pre-Raphaelites first expressed their new- 
found principles on canvas, the lay critics of the Press gave 
them considerable praise. And this benevolent attitude 
was changed in the following year because the journalists 
bowed to the superior knowledge of the senior Acade- 
micians, who led the hostile criticism which the Pre- 
Raphaelites subsequently received. Again, by whom were 
the younger generation of painters, the French Impres- 
sionists, more severely condemned than by these same 
Pre-Raphaelites ? 

Whether we turn to past or present painters the story 
is the same. The cases of Constable and Turner are too 
well known to need repetition, but, as showing how in- 
capable a great creative artist is of appreciating all the 
aspects of his art, we may call to mind Blake’s contempt 
for Titian, Rembrandt and Rubens whom he called 
““smudgers, blunderers and daubers.’”’ Rossetti had no 
greater range of appreciation, styling Delacroix a “ per- 
fect beast,’’ and finding for one of Fantin’s masterly paint- 
ings no better term than “a great slovenly scrawl.” 

It would be no difficult task to find parallel examples in 
another art of the inability of one great genius to compre- 
hend the achievements of another. We know, for example, 





that Carlyle held the translation of Omar to be ‘ worse 
than a mere waste of labour.” To a friend who lent 
him the translation to read, he returned the book with 
the comment: “I think my old friend FitzGerald might 
have spent his time to much better purpose than in busy- 
ing ee with the verses of that old Mahometan black- 
guard. 

The truth would seem to be that the qualities essential 
to the perfect critic—a well-proportioned mind and freedom 
from bias—are a. the qualities which the great 
creative genius lacks. Necessarily so, according to Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, who, in “The Return of the Native,” 
tells us: 

A well-proportioned mind is .. . one of which we may safely say 
that it will never cause its owner to be confined as a madman, 
tortured as a heretic, or crucified asa blasphemer. Also, on the other 
hand, that it will never cause him to be applauded as a prophet, 
revered as a priest, or exalted as a king, Its usual blessings are 
happiness and mediocrity. It produces the poetry of Rogers, the 
— of West, the statecraft of North, the spiritual guidance of 

umner; enabling its possessors to find their way to wealth, to wind 
up well, to step with dignity off the stage, to die comfortably in their 
po and to get the decent monument which, in many cases, they 

eserve. 


If Mr. Hardy’s analysis be correct, Whistler's definition 
of the critic is further from the truth than the famous mot 
of Disraeli. And so far from the critic’s opinion being 
vitiated by the fact that he himself has failed as a creative 
artist, it is possibly this failure which proves his freedom 
from bias and his competence justly to appraise the pro- 
ductions of minds less well-proportioned. In the politics 
of art such a man sits on the cross-benches, whence he can 
discern the merits of both Left and Right. Pledged to 
neither party, he can give to each its due, and, whenever 
— justify his own position by appealing to our be- 
lief that it is the looker-on and not the player who sees 
most of the game, and sees it best. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Earty in November Mr. George Allen will publish ‘‘ The 
Life, Letters and Work of Frederic Leighton” by 
Mrs. Russell Barrington. The Diaries and Letters written 
by Leighton, covering a period of fifty years, are in- 
cluded, and among other letters are several from George 
Eliot, Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Henry Greville, 
Fanny Kemble, Richard Doyle, Gambier Parry, Robert 
Fleury, Edward Steinle, and others, many of whom 
have contributed reminiscences of the great artist. 
The work is illustrated by many of Leighton’s finest 
works, and by several drawings and paintings never yet 
published. There is to be an Edition de Luxe of fifty-five 
copies (numbered) on Arnold hand-made paper at £5 5s. 
net. 

Mr. John Murray will publish very shortly a volume by 
Mr. Sidney Lee, entitled ‘Shakespeare and the Modern 
Stage: with other Essays.” The book consists mainly 
of articles on various aspects of Shakespearean drama. 
Most of them have been contributed to periodicals during 
the past few years, and they have now been thoroughly 
revised. A paper of ** Aspects of Shakespeare’s Philo- 
sophy” has not been printed before. Besides this essay 
and the one which gives the volume its title, the subjects 
dealt with are: ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Play- 
goer,’ ‘Shakespeare in Oral Tradition,” “ Pepys and 
Shakespeare,” “ Mr. Benson and Shakespearean Drama,” 
** The Municipal Theatre’”’ ‘“‘ Shakespeare and Patriotism,” 
“ A Peril of Shakespearean Research,” and ‘‘ Shakespeare 
in France.” 

**Some Reminiscences” by William Michael Rossetti, 
which Messrs. Brown Langham will publish in two 
volumes on October 15, contains a full account of the 
early days of the Rossetti family, with interesting side- 
lights on the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and the literary 
and artistic career of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The work 
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is illustrated with numerous reproductions, very few of 
which have been published before. Mr. Rossetti’s 
** Reminiscences ’’ date from his birth in London in 1829, 
down to the present day. 

Messrs. Bell announce a book on ‘“‘ The Gem Cutter’s 
Craft” by Mr. Leopold Claremont, which is to be pub- 
lished this month. In it every kind of gem is described, 
and the difficulties of discriminating precious stones are 
discussed and removed. The illustrations show how the 
stones are secured, identified, cut and polished, and 
there will be photographs of mines, historic gems, gems 
under the X-rays, and typical specimens of precious 
stones in the natural state. 

*‘Aims and Ideals in Art,” by Mr. George Clausen, 
which Messrs. Methuen will publish shortly, will contain 
eight lectures, delivered to the students of the Royal 
Academy in 1906, dealing with questions of composition, 
of style, and of the choice and ,treatment of subject, 
rather than with the problems of execution. The book is 
uniform with the author’s “Six Lectures on Painting.” 

The second volume of M. J. J. Jusserand’s “ Literary 
History of the English People” will be published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on October 8. It deals with the 
period of the Remaissance and the Reformation, and 
among the subjects treated are: The Early Renaissance 
in England; Humanism as represented by Sir Thomas 
More; Prose-writers, such as Elyot and Ascham; the 
Poets of the Transition, Dunbar, Skelton and Gavin 
Douglas; the Poets of the Renewal, Wyatt and Surrey ; 
the Literature of the Reformation and the English Bible ; 
Elizabeth and her kingdom; Elizabethan Prose and 
Poetry; Spenser; and the Early English Novel. Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethan Drama remain for treat- 
ment in a later volume. On the same date Mr. Unwin 
will publish “ Romantic Cities of Provence,’”’ by Mrs. Mona 
Caird. The volume contains many illustrations from 
sketches by Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Edward Synge. 

A volume entitled “Reminiscences of Bishops and 
Archbishops,’’ by Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New 
York, is announced by Messrs. Putnams. With three 
Archbishops of Canterbury in particular—Archbishops 
Tait, Benson and Temple—Bishop Potter was on terms of 
close intimacy. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are about to publish a new 
novel by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy entitled ‘The 
Illustrious O’Hagan.” The book deals with the adven- 
tures of two brothers in the Germany of two centuries 
ago. Two other novels promised by the same publishers 
are “‘The White House,” by Miss Braddon, and “ The 
Avenging Hour,” by H. F. Prevost Batterby. 

Three volumes which Mr. Francis Griffiths will publish 
early this month are: ‘“‘Dr. Stiggins: His Views and 
Principles,” by Arthur Machen; “Love in London,” by 
A. St. John Adcock; and “ The Return of Joe, and other 
New Zealand Stories,” by W. H. Koebel. 

Readers of the ACADEMY may possibly be interested to 
learn that Messrs. Cassell announce a new “ work” by the 
author of ‘‘ When it was Dark” and other tracts; it will 
be, they inform us, “a story of love, in which a woman’s 
nature is laid open as by the scalpel of a soul surgeon.” 








CORRESPON DENCE 


ON THE MAKING OF BOOKS-—-A PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—The suggestion made by “Spectator ab Extra’’ in the 
Acapemy of September 20 of establishing a Publishing Syndicate is 
worthy of much consideration. 

It is believed that Oxford and Cambridge already do a deal 
in this direction through their respective Presses and it would be in- 
teresting to know the annual expenditure of the Delegates and Syndics 
in the preparation and publication of learned works without expecta- 
tion of profit. But there is a limit to this. A small company under 
the title of ‘‘The Publishing Syndicate" could be incorporated at 
little expense with the object explained by ‘‘ Spectator ab Extra,” and 
on theterms that all profits exceeding, say, three or four per cent. 





should be reserved and applied towards the expense of publishing 
works which cannot be expected to yield a profit. A well-organised 
association of this kind would be exceedingly interesting and might 


be able to produce much good work. And it may fairly be assumed 
that the public, literary or otherwise, would be peapacel to encourage 
the attempt. > w 


October 1. 


THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


S1r,—I observe a letter from Mr. Andrew Lang in the Acaprmy of 
July 14 in which he asks that he may “correct an inadvertent misre- 
presentation’’ of me, and he refers to it as being in his “ Secret of 
the Totem " (pp. 197-200) “and elsewhere,” 

Ido not understand Mr. Lang when he says, “I added that the 
statement was in collision with facts vouched for by Mr. Howitt him- 
self.’’ This appears to refer to a passage at page 199 of the “ Secret 
of the Totem,’’ where he comments on the preceding paragraph, 
which does not speak of “the advance from descent in the female to 
that in the male line,”’ but refers to a statement by Dr. Frazer “ that 
as Dr. Howitt has well pointed out, the same regions in which the 
germs of religion begin to appear have also made some progress 
towards a higher form of social and family life.’’ 

If the correction which Mr. Lang makes refers to page 199 of his 
work it is rather beside the mark, but in any case what Mr. Lang 
has explained is merely a side issue. The real matter at issue, in my 
communication to Folk Lore, was a mmc he Mr. Lang (Folk Lore, 
vol. xvi. p. 223): *‘ We are here on the ground of facts carefully re- 
corded, though strangely overlooked by Mr. Howitt .. .” 

This is practically a repetition by Mr. Lang of his charge against 
me at pp. 197-199 of the “ Secret of the Totem,” when he quotes 
from my “ Native Tribes of South-East Australia,” pp. 499-500. 

Mr. Lang does not refer to this in his letter, and, with your permis- 
sion, I will now briefly bring this under his notice. 

The quotation in question is called a * sew e from Mr. Howitt,” 
and consists of aconglomeration of four selected parts from a summary 
of the evidence, upon which I have based the theory of a belief, in a 
“ Tribal All Father.” Thissummary will be found at pp. 499 and 500 
of my “ Native Tribes,” and runs to twenty-seven lines, 

The first extract is a sentence at line thirteen, but with its important 
commencement left out; the second is at line nineteen, but only in- 
cludes part of the sentence, when the third extract is interpolated from 
line six, being the final half of a sentence ; the fourth is the remainder 
of the sum taken from the line nineteen. 

This garbled quotation leaves out altogether about half of my sum- 
mary and forms the text of Mr. Lang's adverse discourse from page 197 
to page 200 of “ The Secret of the Totem.” 

Will Mr. Lang be so good as to say whether this quotation of 
selected parts of my summary is the “‘inadvertent misrepresentation ” 
which he “ corrects” ? 

A. W. Howitt. 

Metung, Victoria, 

August 27. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

onS —™ been much interested in the ——e — _— 
a of late in your excellent paper on spelling reforms, One 
in com issue of September 15 by Dr. Macnamara, I thoroughly 
admire and agree with every word of it, unless it be the end where he 
fears it will not succeed for centuries. We shall see. 

But there is one immediately followin; by an M.P. which I beg a 
little of your space to reply to. His chief contention is that spelling 
reform is not needed and would not be beneficial in the elementary 
school. His words are: 

(a) ‘' I think it a mistake to suppose spelling reform matters greatly 
in the elementary school.” 

(b) ‘‘I cannot think a simplified spelling would make it easier for 
the children.” 

(c) ‘‘ Where the argument from utility is weak, that from literature, 
etc., must remain strong.” 

(d) **I should be jealous of any change which would uglify (sic) 
literature. As I am not convinced that simplification is necessary for 
the elementary schools or would be helpful, I cannot but feel lukewarm 
towards their pleas for spelling reform." 

¢ * To many of our children reading and s 
What then is the use of teaching these—w 
schools, your teachers, and other costly gear? 

(f) ‘To others the toil of amending their spelling is a useful dis- 
cipline” ; but 

(g) “ There remain incorrigible dunces who will never learn to spell. 
These will be apprentices to a painter or printer, say. The painter 
will be set to work and will write buisness, which is quite as int ible 
as business or biznes, Either will be equally intelligible.” Truly here he 
justifies the title he claims as an anarchist in spelling. 

An a child, says a schoolmaster quoted Max Miller, 
beginning school at seven ought to be able to read the New Testament 
fluently at eleven or twelve years of age, and at thirteen or fourteen 
ought to be able to read a good leading article with ease and expres- 
sion. That is, with seven hours a week for forty weeks for five years, 
a child requires one thousand four hundred hours’ work to be able to 
read the New Testament. 


lling come by nature.” 
t is the use of your 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS 


A NOTABLE DISCOVERY BY MR. ROBERT MOND 


Aramaic Papyri: Discovered at Assuan. Edited 
by Prof. A. H. SAYCE, with the assistance of A. E. COWLEY ; and 
with Appendices by W. SPIEGELBERG and SEYMOUR DE RICCI. 
Double crown folio, in portfolio. [ust published.|] 1 Guinea net. 

Contents—General and Grammatical Introductions. Appendix I.—Ex- 
planation of Egyptian Names. ——- II.—Bibliography—Translation of 
the oe with Commentary—Index of Proper Names—Glossary—Texts— 

Facsimiles. 


Hypnotism : Its History, Practice and Theory. 
y J. MILNE BRAMWELL, M B., C.M. A Monograph on the 
Scientific and Therapeutic Aspects of Hypnotism. New Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. [Fst published] 18/- net. 
‘*Dr. Milne Bramwell has produced in this interesting volume a valuable 
contribution to the English literature of the {subject ... The extensive 
bibliography and copious index largely increase its value for purposes of 
reference,” —MEDICAL CHRONICLE. 








Now Ready. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Manual of Costume, as illustrated by monumental 
Brasses. By HERBERT DRUITT. Indispensable Handbook for all 
interested in Brasses, Costume and Medizval Archzology. 


The Heart of a Garden. By Rosamonp Marnxiort 
WATSON. Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Tales from Old Fiji. By Lorimer Fison. Being a col- 
lection of native tales from South Pacific Islands, together with much 
important material bearing on many most interesting customs and long 
obsolete traditions of the islanders. With numerous illustrations and a 
map. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Buck” Whaley’s Memoirs. Written by himself. 
Edited, with notes, introduction, and ten illustrations Se. 
By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. Now published for the first 
time from the original manuscript of 1797. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

“It was indeed a lucky accident which led Sir Edward Sullivan to the 
London auction room in which the manuscript was being sold.”— 
Wor tp. 

‘* An extraordinary book.’”—Acapemy. 

“ Literary history is full of romance. , . Certainly Whaley crowded much 
into his thirty-four years of life. . . . It is clear that Buck Whaley’s Memoirs 
will take their place with Mytton’s and with many other books of memoirs 
that are destined to fascinate future generations of readers.”"—From ‘A 
Literary Letter” in the SPHERE. 


A First German Course for Science Students. 
By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. SANDBACH. With diagrams. 
Square 8vo. 2/6 net. 

This book is intended for science students who desire to read, with the 
expenditure of the minimum amount of time, scientific text-books in German 

The grammatical portion is simple in arrangement and brief, while the 

leading examples will be found of great assistance, and the diagrams 

illustrating scientific instruments and experiments help to fix the names in 
the memory. 


A Pack of Queer Cards. By Marion Fett. Printed 
in red and black. Pott 8vo. 2/6 


“How To” Series. The following are now ready :— 

How To Write for the azines, 2/6; How To Deal With Your 
Banker, 3/6; How To Deal With Your Taxes, 3/6; How To Invest and 
How To culate, 5/-; How To Study English Literature, 3/6; How To 
Write An _— 2/6; How To Enter the Civil Service, 2/6; How To 


Succeed in Your Examinations, 2/6, 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF PROFESSOR I. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. 
New Issue at Uniform Price, 


Printed on antique laid paper, 16mo (6 by 44 in.), and supplied in quarter 
bound antique grey binding or cloth (mew design), 1/6 net each volume. 
Also with vellum back and cloth sides, or leather, 2/6 net each volume. 
Double volumes at 3/= and 5/= net each. 

“ All the ‘ Ki Classies ’ are delightful little Books, ch by th t ing j 
of English Classics Professor Gollanes ‘and produced with his delightful taste"—QuEss. 








A Complete Catalogue will be forwarded on application. 





ALEXANDER MORING, Ltp. 
32 George Street, Hanover Square, London. W, 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE SHULAMITE.” 
Three large impressions exhausted on day of publication. 
A FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE ETONIAN py aLice and CLAUDE ASKEW 
THE ETONIAN 4 Fourth Seaneien Now Ready. 


This book contains an accurate description, combined with a powerful 
story, of Eton life. Mr, Claude Askew, as an old Eton boy, may be said to 
write with authority. 

“A well-written novel.”—TimEs. 

“ It can be recommended as an interesting and well-written novel." 

DaILy TELEGRAPH. 

“Parents with lads at school, men who will be ‘old boys’ to the end of 
their lives, will do well to read the charming and original story, that has about 
it the tenderness and grace always rare of achievement.""—GLosg. 

_ ‘* Few who take up the book will be content to lay it aside till the last page 
is read,’’—STANDARD. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE STORM OF LONDON.” 
The First Impression of this book exhausted on day of publication. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE NYMPH By F. DICKBERRY 
THE NYM Re Author of ‘‘ The Storm of London,"’ 


“Written with noticeable imaginative vigour and an attractive buoyancy 
of feeling, the book should not fail to entertain any one who takes it up.”— 
SCOTSMAN. 

“‘*The Nymph’ is a well-written and well-constructed story, and marks an 
immense improvement upon its author’s former work.""—CourtT JOURNAL. 

** The book is a good one and its moral of the best.”—-EveninG STANDARD 
AND St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

“ The story is a strong one,”"—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


THE CUCKOO 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
‘ The story is one that holds the attention of the reader from the first to 
the last chapter." —ScoTsMANn. 


THE KNUTSFORD MYSTERY 
By DICK DONOVAN 


. and its plot absorbing.”—NaTIoNaL Press. 














** The book is instructive . . 


PHARAOH’S TURQUOISE 
PHARAOH'S TURQUOISE ©° * ™ vUDD 


By A. M. JUDD, Author of “ A Daughter of Lilith.”’ 
‘A well-conceived story, with a romantic plot.”—-NaTIONAL Press. 
“ Highly entertaining.”—-LITERARY WoRLD. 
‘* A well-conceived story, with a romantic plot.”—-EastgerN DarLy Press, 








Now ready in cloth gilt, 5s. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


A ROYAL AFFAIR By GUY BOOTHBY 
A ROYAL AFFAIR Author of “ Dr. Nikola,” 


‘© Told with all the ease and fluency which the author has taught us to 
expect of him.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


In Picture Paper Covers, price 6d. 
THE 22nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


WINTER'S ANNUAL FOR 1906 


ENTITLED 


LITTLE JOAN 


By JOHN STRANCE WINTER 


Forthcoming List 


In Cloth Gilt, price 6s. each. 
THE LOVE OF PHILIP HAMPDEN. Joh: Strange Winter 
A MIRACLE OF THE TURF. By Winifr d G-shan 
THE GREAT COURT SCANDAL. By William Le Queux 
A DAMAGED REPUTATION. By Harold Bindloss 
THE SOUL do ee 3 By .- Ranger Gull 
NAH’S L ° er. ume 
A CONQUEST OF FORTUNE. By George Griffith 
MONTE CRISTO IN KHAKI. By Richard Henry Savage 











F. V. WHITE & CO. Lrp., 14 Beprorp Street, Stranp, W.C. 
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Our M.P. says: 

(h) ‘‘ Enthusiasts for spelling reform sssert that a year in a child’s 
life could be economised for other studies.’’ That’s merely a guess, and 
I think, says our author, a bad one. I grant it a bad one, as it ought 
to be four and not one—as per above extract. 

Let me quote a little more from an official return. Out of two 
hundred thousand children, ninety per cent. leave school without 
reaching the sixth standard, eighty per cent without reaching the fifth 
standard, and sixty per cent. without reaching the fourth standard. 

Our author makes a few concessions : 

(7) “It takes a good deal of time, but is not arithmetic a deal worse, 
with its absurd systems of reckoning in avoirdupois, troy, and apothe- 
cary’s weights, etc.? Why not adopt the metric system? Yes, why ? 
It is much better, but two blacks do not make a white.” 

(j) Concession 2. ‘ More simplification is perhaps the true aim.” 
Well, say I, that is all we want. 

(k) Concession 3. ‘'Cow, plough, rough, through, are absurd 
enough, no doubt, but, says he, what about baan daan taan in South 
Yorkshire for bound down town.” i reply, if we heard them for the 
first time they might puzzle us as an unknown word would, but if we 
knew that that was their way, we would not be puzzled at all. 

In our five vowels I find we have fifty different ways of representing 
them. One would scarcely believe that. Take one as example, say 


the long alphabetic sound of A. Thus: 

Pain day gaol ale great vein they reign ete, etc. 
where ai ay ao ae ea ei ey  eig represent that 
sound, and to these you could add eight and straight. 

eigh aigh 


Isn’t one dose a cure here ? 
W. G. Duncan. 


To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


S1r,—Editorial sympathy is rare balm to the spelling reformer, and 
your friendly notice of September 1 is gratefully received. But many 
of us demur to the statement that ‘simplified spelling is admitted by 
all to be only a half-way house to phonetic spelling,” if that term 
means one sound one symbol. This doctrine is certainly taught by 
many authorities who hitherto hav promoted the reform movement. 
They seek history in the sound only, and ar for the most part educa- 
tionists imbued with its value as a medium of elementary education. 
But there seems to be a large number of moderate reformers who dis- 
pute the argument of the advanced school that there is no logical 
halt short of fonetic spelling, and the recent phase of the agitation 
has brought them into prominence. Mr. Carnegie insists on the con- 
servatism and respect for precedent which animate his Simplified 
Spelling Board. Professor Brander Matthews in issuing his list of 
reformed spellings says: “ Any scientific phonetic reform of our com- 
mon spelling is absolutely impossibl; it lies outside the sphere 
of practical politics. But altho phonetic reform is impossibl, im- 
proovment of some sort is possibl, if too much is not demanded too 
suddenly.”’ 

Thees wtterances ar valuable, for much of the hostility to spelling 
reform is due to the dred of fonetic spelling. The moderate program 
as set forth by the British and American Philological Societies and as 
embodied in all the standard American dictionaries, is a fairly com- 
plete scheme, calculated to quench an appetite for more for some 
generations. Evidences to the eye of etymology ar respected, traces 
of false etymology ar remoovd, and there is no Larsowtne of scholarly 
feelings, while, at the same time, a considerabl approximation of the 
written to the spoken word is effected and some sort of regularity is 
imparted to the value of vowels and dipthongs, Can the fonetic speller 
be more effectually disarmed ? 

Via MEDIA, 


To the Editor of Tuk AcapEMy 


Sir,—Whilst most ~— will readily agree that it is unfortunate that 
the written form, or spelling, of words should not always accord 
strictly with the pronunciation, there are some who fear,—and, I think, 
rightly—that an entirely reformed, and phonetic, spelling would even- 
tually be a worse evil than to let the spelling remain quite unchanged ! 
It seems to me that all champions of phonetic spelling make the mis- 
take that it is only the spoken word that at all matters—that the 
written form should be entirely subordinated to the pronunciation. 

Of course, originally (i.¢., after the invention of letters), all languages 
were more or less phonetically written, and it is only in consequence 
of the vagaries in speech (or the spoken language) at different times and 
at divers places that our spelling has become so unphonetic. 

Considering how continuously the pronunciation of even the most 
common words varies, and how many of our spellings, though not 
phonetic now, originally were so (ex., knight, knave, enash, indict), we 
must conclude that while the written form remains fairly constant, 
the spoken language changes in accordance with the fashion, or 
caprice, of the day and of the people speaking it. The really conser- 
vative element of every tongue is the writing, or, in other words, its 
literature. That it is which preserves a language from decay. I am 
sorry to disagree with Mr. H. Drummond, but I do hold with Dean 
Trench’s ideas that there is more in words than mere speech, for they 
frequently possess a history and an interest apart from their present- 
day force and signification, If the principle of phonetic spelling were 
carried out in its entirety, not only would the new spelling empty our 
language of its associations with the past, but it is highly probable 
that to succeeding generations English literature would become a 
closed book to the masses. There would, in fact, be two languages 





to learn—the current phonetic writing of the day and the classical 
and literary language of the past, that of the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson, etc, etc. I take it most prefer to read such writers 


in the original ! 
F. W. T. Lance. 
September 29. 


[ We have also received letters on this subject from our correspon- 
dents Mr. H. Drummond and Mr. E. Jones, the secretary of the 
Spelling Conference at the Society of Arts, 1878, and secretary of Sir 
Isaac Pitman’s Spelling Reform League. Mr. Drummond cannot 
understand our correspondent C. W. B.'s sentimental ‘‘ devoshon "’ to 
the current spelling, claims that beauty and refinement are on the 
side of the new spelling, and quotes Froude’s words on Tyndal’s 
Bible, which, he points out, was not spelt in our present orthography. 
Mr. Jones submits a phonetic alphabet which we regret we have not 
space to print. It contains forty symbols.—Eb.] 


A CRITICISM FROM AMERICA OF CO-EDUCATION 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Many important problems are raised in Miss Catherine I. 
Dodd's educational work, ‘‘ The Child and the Curriculum,”’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co., particularly with regard to 
the education of girls. Scripture, Literature, History, Art, Languages 
and the study of Nature form the chief items of her curriculum, 
which includes handwork and gardening. She deprecates in 
girls’ schools a wholesale imitation of the kind of education 
which fits a boy for his career, and she quotes Professor 
Stanley Hall to show that the co-educational schools in America are 
not so ideal as enthusiasts would have us believe. ‘‘ Boys,” says 
Stanley Hall, ‘‘tend, under this system, to grow content with 
mechanical memorised work, and excelling on the lines of girls’ 
qualities, fail to develop those of their own. There is a little charm 
and bloom rubbed off the ideal of girlhood by close contact, and boy- 
hood seems less ideal to girls at close range.” From the disciplinary 
point of view he urges: “ it is impossible without injury to hold girls 
to the same standards of conduct, regularity, severe moral account- 
ability, and strenuous mental work that boys need.” Miss Dodd 
apparently does not advocate the mixing of the sexes in school life 
aiter the age of ten or twelve, but she does advocate a complete, 
many-sided curriculum for girls fitting them for either an independent 

sition in life or for domestic and social duties, and she insists that 
in the formative years girls shall be under the steady influence of good 
women, Those of us who deprecate the manners of the modern girl, 
her slang, her devotion to hockey, and her distaste of domestic duties, 
will cordially welcome this book, which ought to benefit many parents 
and teachers. Miss Dodd does not merely theorise upon education, for 
the book is eminently practical, being the result of years of experi- 
ment in the class-room, the lecture-room, the hill-side and country 
lane with children and students, and the details and methods laid 
down are put into actual practice in the Milham Ford School, Oxford, 
which Miss Dodd directs, in connection with the work of Cherwell 
Hall Training College where women students are trained for the 


profession of teaching. j.c. M. 


“ WHAT CONSTITUTES A GREAT SPEECH?” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Oratory (which includes the composition and delivery of great 
speeches) is almost always a reflex of eharacter. 

This trait assumes various phases in the speeches of our great men. 
The cultured democracy of the Bishop of London, the brilliant de- 
bating powers of Mr. Balfour, and the stern grandeur of Bishop 
Welldon (Dean of Manchester) all alike tend to show the character 
and true worth of the man. 

F, Boots. 


Octoter 2. 





THE SUEZ CANAL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—A ficfos of Marlowe's dream quoted in the ACADEMY for 
September 29, it may be of interest to recall the similar anticipations 
of the greatest of German poets. Discussing with Eckermann A. von 
Humboldt’s views on the project of a Panama canal, Goethe re- 
marked (February 21, 1827): ‘tes ist fiir die Vereinigten Staaten 
durchaus unerlasslich dass sie sich eine Durchfahrt aus dem Mexi- 
kan ischen Meerbusen in den stillen Ocean bewerkstelligen, und ich bin 
gew iss das sie es evreichen.” Despairing of a connection being effected 
bet ween the Rhine ard the Danube, as being beyond German re- 
sources, ‘' drittens,’’ added the pcet, ‘* méchte ich die Englander in Besitz 
eines Kanals von Suez sehen. Die drei grossen Dinge michte ich erleben, 
und es ware wol der Miihe werth ihnen zu Liebe es noch einige 
funfzig Jahre auszuhalten" (Gesprache, iii. 84). Forty-two years 
lay between these words and the completion of the canal, and in 
forty-eight years from their utterance England purchased the Khedive’s 


shares, W. A. Cox. 
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TWO COLOURED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

THE STORY OF THE TEASING MONKEY. By the Author of 
“Little Black Mingo,” etc. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
paper boards, rs. net. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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THE POCKET EMERSON. 


A Selection of Choice Passages made by ALFRED H. HYATT. 
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ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. With forty-five Illustrations. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
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life in Japan 
BY THE 
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= |THE CAIETY OF FATMA 


A Novel on 
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